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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment 
of  the  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy 

JOB  SATISFACTION  IN  SHARED  DECISION -MAKING  SCHOOLS: 
HERZBERG'S  THEORY  INVESTIGATED 

By 

Sharon  Doherty  Griffin 

December  1990 

Chair:     James  W.  Longstreth 
Cochair:     Joan  L.  Curcio 

Major  Department:     Educational  Leadership 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  the  relative 
job  satisfaction  of  teachers  assigned  to  shared  decision- 
making/ school-based  management  (SDM/SBM)   schools  to  that 
of  teachers  assigned  to  traditional  schools.     The  Herzberg 
motivation-hygiene  theory  provided  the  conceptual 
foundation  for  this  study.     Both  content  and  context  job 
satisfaction  were  compared.     Eleven  selected  personal  and 
organizational  variables  were  tested. 

Data  were  collected  from  a  random  sample  of  Dade 
County,  Florida,  teachers  and  included  271  respondents. 
Instrumentation  consisted  of  the  Teacher  Job  Satisfaction 
Questionnaire  and  a  personal  data  questionnaire. 
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simultaneous  multiple  regression  was  used  to  test  the 
hypotheses.     Correlational  analyses  also  were  computed. 
The  probability  for  significance  tests  was  established  at 
.05. 

Significant  findings  were  the  following: 

1.  Interactions  existed  between  commitment  to 
governance  structure  and  governance  structure  at  the 
school  to  which  assigned.     These  interactions  related  to 
content  and  context  satisfaction  and  applied  to  teachers 
assigned  to  both  SDM/SBM  schools  and  non-SDM/SBM  schools. 

2.  A  difference  existed  in  content  satisfaction 
among  teachers  of  various  ethnic  origins. 

3.  The  context  job  satisfaction  scores  of  teachers 
assigned  to  higher  SES  schools  were  significantly  higher 
than  the  context  scores  of  teachers  assigned  to  lower  SES 
schools. 

An  ancillary  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  gather 
descriptive  information  concerning  the  operational 
governance  practices  in  Dade  County  schools.     Schools  were 
divided  into  the  following  groups:     (a)  SDM/SBM;   (b)  Pilot 
II  schools,  which  would  be  SDM/SBM  schools  in  the  school 
year  after  these  data  were  collected;  and  (c) 
traditionally  governed  schools.     The  information  concerned 
Herzberg's  content  job  satisfaction  factors.     It  was 
gathered  via  open-ended  opinionnaires  which  were  sent  to 
all  Dade  County  principals  and  chief  union  stewards. 

vii 


Fifty-seven  percent  (152)  of  the  principals  and  48%  (129) 
of  the  stewards  returned  the  opinionnaires. 

Limited  support  for  Herzberg's  theory  was  provided  by 
these  findings.     Several  implications  for  practice, 
theory,  and  further  research  were  delineated. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  teaching  profession  in  the  United  States  is  at  a 
critical  point  in  its  history.     Authors  of  A  Nation 
Prepared;     Teachers  for  the  21st  Century  (Carnegie  Forvun 
on  Education  and  the  Economy  [Carnegie  Forum],  1986) 
anticipated  that  by  1991,  one-half  of  the  nation's 
2,100,000  teachers  would  need  to  be  replaced  because  of 
attrition  and  retirement.     This  attrition  has  been  due  in 
part  to  the  burnout  and  dissatisfaction  that  has  come  from 
low  pay,  low  status,  and  poor  working  conditions. 
Researchers  estimated  that  under  current  conditions  40%  to 
50%  of  the  men  and  women  employed  as  first-year  teachers 
in  1982  would  leave  teaching  before  1989  (American 
Federation  of  Teachers  [AFT] ,  1986) . 

A  major  factor  that  has  contributed  to  this  crisis  in 
the  attraction  and  retention  of  the  best  educators  has 
been  that  teaching  has  not  been  accorded  the  status  and 
respect  of  a  true  profession.     Greenwood  (cited  in 
Kimbrough  &  Nunnery,  1983)  described  a  profession  as  an 
occupation  that  possessed  a  systematic  body  of  theory, 
professional  authority,  sanction  of  the  community,  an 
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explicit  and  systematic  code  of  ethics,  and  a  professional 
culture. 

Fewer  college  graduates  have  chosen  teaching  as  a 
career  and  the  academic  caliber  of  those  who  have  chosen 
teaching  is  declining  (Carnegie  Forum,  1986) .     In  1972 
there  were  317,000  education  majors  among  college 
students.     In  1984  the  number  of  education  majors  had 
dropped  to  146,000,  more  than  a  50%  decrease  (AFT,  1986). 

In  addition,  women  and  minorities,  the  traditional 
groups  attracted  to  teaching,  now  have  more  lucrative,  as 
well  as  professional,  opportunities  outside  the  education 
field.     Poor  working  conditions,  little  opportunity  for 
advancement,  and  exclusion  from  educational  decision 
making  were  other  major  reasons  that  teachers  were  leaving 
the  field  (Harris,   1985).     Mark  and  Anderson  (1978)  found 
the  dropout  rate  from  the  profession  was  about  10%  each 
year  and  only  59%  of  teachers  lasted  more  than  four  years 
in  the  classroom.     Only  60%  of  teachers  reported  that  they 
planned  to  remain  in  the  profession  until  retirement 
(McGuire,  1979) .     Many  of  the  most  accomplished  teachers 
would  not  choose  teaching  as  a  career  again  (Carnegie 
Forum,  1986) . 

The  authors  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
(NIE)  report  The  Condition  of  Education  (cited  in  Harris, 
Kagay,  &  Leichenko,  1985)  estimated  that  by  1992  this 
country  would  have  34%  fewer  new  teacher  graduates  than 
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needed  to  fill  the  demand  for  additional  teachers.  A 
shortage  of  72,000  teachers  was  projected  for  1992,  if 
this  trend  continued  (AFT,  1986) .     Educators  have  been 
concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  teacher  morale  and  an 
understanding  of  the  ingredients  of  career  satisfaction. 
Also,  some  evidence  existed  that  a  teacher's  level  of  job 
satisfaction  affected  student  learning.     For  example, 
Chapman,  Kelly,  and  Holloway  (1977)   found  that  teachers' 
enthusiasm  in  the  classroom  was  significantly  related  to 
student  achievement. 

Concern  for  the  mounting  dissatisfaction  with  the 
teaching  role  prompted  an  examination  of  both  the 
extrinsic  and  intrinsic  factors  which  influence  the 
teaching  profession.     Authors  of  six  reform  reports, 
beginning  in  1985,  addressed  this  issue.     These  reports 
were  the  following:     (a)  First  Lessons  (Bennett,  1986) , 
(b)  A  Nation  Prepared;     Teachers  For  The  21st  Century 
(Carnegie  Forum,  1986) ,   (c)  Time  For  Results;  The 
Governors'  1991  Report  on  Education  (National  Governor's 
Association,  1986) ,   (d)  What  Next?    More  Leverage  For 
Teachers  (Education  Commission  of  the  States,  1986) ,  (e) 
The  Learning  Workplace;     The  Conditions  and  Resources  of 
Teaching  (National  Education  Association  [NEA] ,  1986) ,  and 
(f )  The  American  Teacher:     Strengthening  the  Profession 
(Harris,   1985) .     The  authors  of  these  reports  uniformly 
recommended  that  changes  be  made  in  both  the  content  and 
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context  of  the  teacher's  role.     In  five  of  the  six  reports 
investigators  suggested  that  job  context  factors,  such  as 
salaries,  needed  to  be  improved.     A  review  of  salary 
schedules  revealed  that  salaries  were  generally  too  low 
and  were  not  competitive  with  other  professions.     In  five 
of  the  six  reports  investigators  addressed  job  content 
factors  in  terms  of  the  empowerment  of  teachers  and 
increased  involvement  in  decision  making. 

Fredrick  Herzberg  (1966)  asserted  that  two  separate 
and  distinct  factors  accounted  for  dissatisfaction 
(hygiene)  and  satisfaction  (motivation)  in  the  work  place. 
The  first  factor  was  that  of  context,  which  refers  to  the 
environment  surrounding  the  job.     Examples  of  context 
factors  are  pay,  fringe  benefits,  working  conditions,  and 
security.     Herzberg  believed  that  the  interplay  of 
perceptions  concerning  each  of  these  factors  was  the  cause 
of  job  dissatisfaction.     However,  an  adequate  or 
sufficient  amount  of  every  context  factor  did  not 
necessarily  produce  a  satisfied  employee. 

The  context  factors  of  the  teaching  profession  were 
the  focus  of  previous  attempts  at  reform.  Rewarding 
teachers  on  the  basis  of  instructional  excellence  and 
motivating  them  to  continue  excellent  practices  long  have 
been  areas  of  intense  interest  to  both  practitioners  and 
researchers  in  school  personnel  management.     Merit  pay 
programs  were  designed  and  implemented  to  accomplish  this 
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goal,  but  most,  if  not  all,  ended  in  failure.  Frase, 
Hetzel,  and  Grant  (1982)  concluded  that  the  reason  for  the 
failure  of  merit  pay  programs  was  the  erroneous  basic 
assumption  that  money  served  as  an  effective  motivator. 

The  second  workplace  factor  was  that  of  content, 
which  includes  the  internal  aspects  that  compose  the  job. 
These  aspects  are  manipulated  more  easily  than  the  context 
factors.     Examples  include  the  responsibility  and 
recognition  given  the  employee,  the  nature  of  the  work 
itself,  and  opportunity  for  advancement.     Herzberg  (1966) 
believed  that  the  content  factors  were  satisfiers  or 
motivators.     He  stated  that  the  job  context  factors 
influenced  the  dissatisfaction  of  an  employee,  but  had 
little  to  do  with  an  employee's  willingness  to  become 
involved  in  the  content  of  the  employee's 
responsibilities.     Herzberg  believed  that  the  job  content 
factors  were  responsible  for  the  motivation  of  employees 
to  maximize  their  potential. 

To  summarize,  Herzberg  believed  that  job 
dissatisfaction  and  motivation  were  on  two  different 
planes.     The  factors  that  influenced  a  worker's 
dissatisfaction  or  lack  of  dissatisfaction  were  not  the 
same  factors  that  motivated  an  employee  to  do  his  or  her 
best  work.     An  employee  could  exhibit  a  lack  of 
dissatisfaction  and  at  the  same  time  be  unmotivated.  An 
employee  could  be  dissatisfied  and  highly  motivated. 
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Likewise,  an  employee  could  exhibit  a  lack  of 
dissatisfaction  and  be  highly  motivated  or  be  dissatisfied 
and  unmotivated. 

Several  school  district  leaders  (Dade  County, 
Florida,  Hammond,  Indiana,  and  Rochester,  New  York)  have 
been  making  efforts  to  reverse  the  trend  of  low  morale, 
job  dissatisfaction,  and  teacher  attrition  by  altering 
some  of  the  content  and  context  factors  influencing  the 
teacher's  role.     Specifically,  Dade  County  leaders  have 
addressed  job  context  factors  through  the  negotiation  of  a 
30%  salary  increase  for  teachers  over  the  period  of  1988- 
1991.     The  job  content  aspect  has  been  addressed  through 
the  incorporation  of  shared  decision  making/school-based 
management  (SDM/SBM)  models  in  32  of  its  schools.  The 
teachers  in  these  32  schools  have  had  the  opportunity, 
since  August,  1987,  to  participate  in  decisions  made  at 
the  school.     These  decisions  included,  but  were  not 
limited  to,  the  areas  of  curriculum,  scheduling,  textbook 
selection,  and  budgeting.     Thus,  context  factors  have  been 
altered  in  all  269  schools,  and  both  context  and  content 
factors  have  been  altered  in  32  of  the  269  schools. 

Teachers  and  administrators  at  these  32  schools  have 
attempted  to  alter  the  perceptions  about  low  education 
quality  described  in  A  Nation  At  Risk:     The  Imperative  for 
Educational  Reform  (National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education,  1983) .     These  schools  exemplified  efforts  to 
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implement  improvements  suggested  in  the  1985  and  1986 
reform  reports.     The  result  of  these  efforts,  as  related 
to  job  satisfaction,  was  the  focal  point  of  this  study. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  the  relative 
job  satisfaction  of  teachers  assigned  to  SDM/SBM  schools 
to  that  of  teachers  assigned  to  traditional  schools.  Both 
content  and  context  job  satisfaction  were  compared. 
Specifically,  answers  to  the  following  questions  were 
sought . 

1.  What  is  the  relationship  between  age  and  content 
or  context  job  satisfaction? 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  between  degree  earned 
and  content  or  context  job  satisfaction? 

3 .  What  is  the  relationship  between  gender  and 
content  or  context  job  satisfaction? 

4.  What  is  the  relationship  between  ethnic  origin 
and  content  or  context  job  satisfaction? 

5.  What  is  the  relationship  between  years  of 
teaching  experience  and  content  or  context  job 
satisfaction? 

6.  What  is  the  relationship  between  years  experience 
at  the  school  to  which  one  is  assigned  and  content  or 
context  job  satisfaction? 
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7.  What  is  the  relationship  between  commitnient  to 
school  governance  structure  and  content  or  context  job 
satisfaction? 

8.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  type  of 
school  to  which  one  is  assigned  and  content  or  context  job 
satisfaction? 

9.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  number  of 
students  at  the  school  to  which  one  is  assigned  and 
content  or  context  job  satisfaction? 

10.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the 
socioeconomic  status  of  the  school  to  which  one  is 
assigned  and  content  or  context  job  satisfaction? 

11.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  type  of 
governance  structure  at  the  school  to  which  one  is 
assigned  and  content  or  context  job  satisfaction? 

12 .  What  is  the  interaction  between  commitment  to 
governance  structure  and  type  of  governance  structure  at 
the  school  to  which  one  is  assigned  as  this  interaction  is 
related  to  content  or  context  job  satisfaction? 

Significance  of  the  Study 
Work  motivation  theory  has  contained  four  major  lines 
of  theoretical  development.     Three  process  models  and  one 
content  model  have  been  supported  by  various  research, 
although  there  has  been  a  lack  of  integration  or  synthesis 
of  the  various  models  (Luthans,  1981) .     The  process 
theories  addressed  the  identification  of  the  variables 
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that  comprised  motivation  and,  more  importantly,  how  they 
related  to  one  another.     The  content  theories  of 
motivation  were  designed  to  determine  what  motivated 
people  to  work  (Luthans,  1981) . 

Herzberg  extended  the  work  of  Maslow  (1954)   in  the 
area  of  content  theory  and  developed  a  specific  content 
theory  of  work  motivation.     A  strict  interpretation  of 
Herzberg 's  two-factor  theory  of  work  motivation  has  not 
been  supported  in  the  research  (Luthans,  1981) .  A 
significant  relationship  between  content  job  satisfaction 
and  shared  decision  making/ school-based  management  as  a 
type  of  school  governance  would  add  support  to  content 
theories  of  motivation  and  specifically  to  Herzberg 's  two- 
factor  theory. 

Diminishing  teacher  morale  and  the  growing  teacher 
shortage  have  been  documented  by  researchers  at  the  Rand 
Corporation  (Darling-Hammond,  1984) ,  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  (Carnegie  Forum,  1986) ,  and  the  National 
Governor's  Association  (1986) .     Authors  of  these  reform 
reports  suggested  that  schools  needed  to  be  restructured 
to  facilitate  the  autonomy  of  teachers,  as  well  to  empower 
them  to  participate  in  decisions  concerning  the  management 
of  their  schools.     District  leaders  from  Rochester,  New 
York,  Hammond,  Indiana,  and  Dade  County,  Florida,  have 
heeded  these  suggestions  through  the  implementation  of 
pilot  schools  that  were  based  on  a  shared  decision-making 


process.     The  1988-89  school  year  was  the  second  year 
these  pilot  schools  operated  in  Dade  County  schools. 

The  present  study  assessed  job  satisfaction  levels  of 
teachers  participating  in  these  types  of  schools.  The 
results  provided  data  to  administrators,  union  leaders, 
and  teachers  concerning  possible  effects  of  this  type  of 
organization  and  governance  model  on  teacher  satisfaction 
and  may  be  used  to  develop  a  method  of  attracting  and 
retaining  quality  teachers  for  the  profession.  Other 
district  leaders  have  been  moving  toward  implementation  of 
this  type  of  governance  process  with  the  expectation  that 
both  teacher  satisfaction  and  effectiveness  would  be 
improved.     Results  from  this  study  could  be  used  by 
district  leaders  who  have  been  addressing  the  satisfaction 
aspect  of  this  expectation. 

Definitions 

Achievement  refers  to  a  specifically  mentioned 
success,  which  includes  the  following:     (a)  successful 
completion  of  a  job,   (b)  finding  the  solution  to  a 
problem,   (c)  vindication,  and  (d)  seeing  the  results  of 
one's  work  (Herzberg,  1966) . 

Advancement  refers  to  an  actual  change  in  a  person's 
status  in  the  organization.     In  situations  in  which  a 
person  transferred  from  one  part  of  the  organization  to 
another,  with  no  change  in  status,  but  with  increased 
opportunities  for  responsible  work,  the  change  should  be 
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considered  an  increased  responsibility,  but  not  formally 
an  advancement  (Herzberg,  1966) . 

Company  policy  and  administration  refers  to  the 
adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  company  management  and 
organization,  and  the  effects  of  the  company's  policies 
(Herzberg,  1966) . 

Content  factors  were  responsibility,  achievement, 
recognition,  advancement,  and  work  itself.  These 
intrinsic  factors  were  referred  to  as  satisfiers  or 
motivators  (Herzberg,  1966) . 

Context  factors  were  company  policy  and 
administration,  supervision,  salary,  and  working 
conditions.     These  extrinsic  factors  were  referred  to  as 
hygienes  or  dissatisf iers  (Herzberg,  1966) . 

Interpersonal  relations  refers  to  actual 
verbalizations  about  the  characteristics  of  the 
interaction  between  the  person  speaking  and  another 
individual.     A  distinction  is  made  between  the 
interactions  with  superiors,  subordinates,  and  peers 
(Herzberg,   1966) . 

Job  security  refers  to  the  objective  signs  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  job  security.     Included  are  such 
considerations  as  tenure  and  company  stability  or 
instability  (Herzberg,  1966) . 

Recognition  refers  to  some  act  of  notice,  praise,  or 
blame,  directed  at  the  individual  by  a  supervisor,  another 
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individual  in  management,  a  client,  a  peer,  a  professional 
colleague,  or  the  general  public  (Herzberg,  1966) . 

Responsibility  means  deriving  satisfaction  from  being 
given  new  responsibility  for  one's  own  work  or  for  the 
work  of  others.     Implied  in  this  factor  is  the 
availability  of  the  necessary  authority  to  carry  on  the 
responsibility  (Herzberg,  1966) . 

Status  refers  to  some  signs  or  appurtenance  of  status 
as  a  factor  in  the  worker's  feeling  about  the  job 
(Herzberg,   1966) . 

Work  itself  refers  to  the  actual  doing  of  the  job  or 
the  tasks  of  the  job  (Herzberg,  1966) . 

Working  conditions  refer  to  the  physical  conditions 
of  work,  the  amount  of  work,  or  the  facilities  available 
for  doing  the  work  and  other  such  environmental  conditions 
(Herzberg,   1966) . 

Limitations 

A  limitation  inherent  to  correlational  studies  has 
been  that  only  relationships  could  be  determined;  cause 
and  effect  could  not  be  inferred.     Another  limitation  of 
this  study  was  that  the  study  was  confined  to  teachers 
from  Dade  County,  an  urban  and  suburban  setting. 

Another  inherent  limitation  was  related  to  the  survey 
methodology.     Because  the  respondents  were  self -selecting, 
the  possibility  existed  that  the  sample  could  be  biased. 
Researchers  who  investigated  whether  differences  existed 
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between  respondents  and  nonrespondents  found  that  these 
two  groups  did  not  differ  significantly  in  the  personality 
dimension  (Borg  &  Gall,  1983) . 

Outline  of  the  Study 
The  conceptual  foundation  of  the  basic  theory  of  the 
study  and  a  review  of  the  related  literature  are  presented 
in  Chapter  II.     Methodology  for  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  data  are 
contained  in  Chapter  III.     The  presentation  and  analyses 
of  the  qualitative  data  are  in  Chapter  IV.  The 
presentation  and  results  of  the  statistical  analyses  of 
the  quantitative  data  are  in  Chapter  V.  Findings, 
conclusions,  and  implications  for  future  research  and 
practice  are  presented  in  Chapter  VI. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 


Motivation 

Motivation  is  a  basic  psychological  construct  used  in 
understanding  behavior.     This  construct  interacts  with  and 
acts  in  conjunction  with  other  mediating  processes  and  the 
environment.     Currently,  motivation  is  viewed  as  the  most 
important  process  in  the  micro  approach  to  organizational 
behavior  (Luthans,   1981) . 

Pinder  (1984)  suggested  that  there  were  almost  as 
many  definitions  of  motivation  as  there  were  thinkers  who 
have  considered  the  nature  of  human  behavior.  These 
various  definitions  usually  contained  one  or  more  of  the 
following  words:     (a)  desires,    (b)  wants,   (c)  wishes,  (d) 
aims,   (e)  goals,    (f)  needs,   (g)  drives,   (h)  motives,  and 
(i)  incentives.     Berelson  and  Steiner  (1964)  offered  this 
comprehensive  definition,  "A  motive  is  an  inner  state  that 
energizes,  activates,  or  moves  (hence  ^motivation'),  and 
that  directs  or  channels  behavior  toward  goals"  (p.  240) . 
Historical  Overview 

Several  theories  of  motivation  evolved  in  the  early 
1900s.     Proponents  of  these  theories  attempted  to 
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formulate  empirically  verifiable  relationships  among 
variables  which  could  be  used  to  predict  behavior. 

The  instinct  theories  were  widely  accepted  during  the 
first  quarter  of  this  century.     Instinct  theorists  like 
James,  Freud,  and  McDougall  argued  that  a  more 
comprehensive  explanation  of  behavior  was  necessary  than 
simply  assuming  that  a  rational  person  considered  the 
behavioral  alternatives  available  and  acted  to  maximize 
positive  results.     Instinct  psychologists  added  two  other 
variables,  instinct  and  unconscious  motivation  (Steers  & 
Porter,  1975) . 

Instinct  theories  came  under  attack  beginning  in  the 
1920s.     Some  psychologists  questioned  whether  the 
unconscious  motives  were  really  instinctive  or  whether 
they  were  learned  behavior.     This  criticism  formed  the 
basis  for  a  second  school  of  motivation,  known  as  drive 
theory  (Steers  &  Porter,  1975) . 

Drive  theorists,  such  as  Thorndike  (1911)  and  Hull 
(1943) ,  assumed  that  decisions  concerning  behavior  were 
based  on  the  consequences  or  rewards  of  past  behavior. 
Supporters  of  this  alternative  view  to  motivation  made  no 
attempt  to  understand  intrapsychic  conditions  and 
processes.     These  theorists  viewed  behavior  as  directed 
and  maintained  via  the  conditioning  effects  of 
reinforcement . 
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Noncognitive  theories  were  continued  through  the  work 
of  Skinner  (1971) ,  who  was  considered  an  atheorist. 
Skinner  believed  that  to  understand  and  predict  behavior 
it  was  sufficient  to  focus  on  past  overt  actions  and  their 
consequences  as  provided  by  an  individual ' s  external 
environment.     A  concern  about  the  intrapsychic  conditions 
or  processes  of  individuals  was  not  necessary. 

In  response  to  contradictory  empirical  evidence,  Hull 
(1952)  modified  his  theory  to  include  incentive.  This 
construct  was  defined  in  terms  of  anticipatory  reactions 
to  future  goals.     Hull  hypothesized  that  motivation 
fluctuated  in  response  to  the  size  of  the  reward.  This 
revision  brought  drive  theory  into  some  agreement  with  the 
cognitive  theories  (Steers  &  Porter,  1975) . 
Cognitive  Theories 

Whereas  noncognitive  theorists  viewed  motivation  as  a 
function  of  past  satisfactions,  cognitive  theorists 
suggested  that  the  major  determinants  of  human  behavior 
were  the  beliefs,  expectations,  and  anticipations 
individuals  had  concerning  future  events.     Behavior  was 
seen  as  purposeful  and  goal  directed  and  based  on 
conscious  intentions. 

The  basic  processes  of  cognitive  motivation  theories 
involved  needs,  drives,  and  goals.     Needs  set  up  drives  to 
accomplish  goals  (Luthans,  1981) .     A  key  to  any 
understanding  of  cognitive  motivation  lay  in  the 
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interpretation  and  interaction  of  these  three 
interdependent  elements.     Cognitive  motivational  theorists 
incorporated  a  variety  of  intertwinings  of  these  basic 
concepts.     Luthans  offered  functional  definitions  for  each 
of  the  following  terms  as  used  in  the  motivational  cycle: 

1.  Need  referred  to  a  deficiency  created  whenever 
there  was  a  physiological  or  psychological  imbalance. 

2.  Drive  referred  to  a  motive  set  up  to  alleviate  a 
need;  a  deficiency  with  direction. 

3.  Goal  referred  to  anything  which  alleviated  a  need 
or  reduced  a  drive.     Attainment  of  a  goal  tended  to 
restore  physiological  or  psychological  balance. 

In  current  motivation  work,  most  theorists  have 
assumed  the  importance  of  understanding  the  internal 
processes  and  states  of  individuals  (Kast  &  Rosenzweig, 
1979).     Cognitive  theorists  focused  on  internal  aspects. 
This  view  of  motivation  has  been  approached  through  two 
relatively  distinct,  but  not  mutually  exclusive, 
dimensions.     These  dimensions  included  content  and  process 
theories. 

Content  theorists  focused  on  the  identification  of 
the  specific  needs,  drives,  and  goals  that  influenced 
behavior,  such  as  internal  needs  or  external  conditions. 
Process  theorists  attempted  to  explain  the  direction, 
degree,  and  persistence  of  effort,  and  other 
interrelationships  of  the  variables  (Kast  &  Rosenzweig, 
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1979) .     Process  theorists  were  concerned  essentially  with 
individual  behavior  patterns,  whereas  content  theories 
included  organizational  structure.     Content  theorists  such 
as  Maslow,  Herzberg,  and  Alder fer  concentrated  on  the 
particular  work-related  factors  that  aroused  employee's 
motivated  behavior  (Telfer  &  Swann,  1986) .  Content 
theorists  stressed  an  ascending  value  of  motivators  to  a 
more  personal  intrinsic  reward  system  allowing  for  growth 
and  development. 
The  Hierarchy  of  Needs  Theory 

Although  Karl  Marx  has  been  recognized  for  his 
economic  and  sociological  insights,  this  19th  century 
social  scientist  also  formulated  a  hierarchal  arrangement 
of  human  needs.     As  an  individual's  most  basic  needs,  such 
as  eating,  drinking,  and  housing  were  satisfied,  new 
higher  level  needs  surfaced.     As  these  new  needs  were 
satisfied,  other  higher  level  needs  emerged  and  gained 
focus  (Marx  &  Engels,  1947).  .  ;  >  .. 

Following  Marx's  lead,  over  100  years  later,  Abraham 
Maslow  (1954)  referred  to  man  as  a  wanting  animal  who 
achieved  only  fleeting  periods  of  complete  satisfaction. 
Maslow  (1943) ,  the  founder  of  human  relations  psychology, 
outlined  what  he  believed  to  be  an  overall  theory  of 
motivation.     Relating  to  his  own  clinical  experience, 
Maslow  identified  the  motivational  needs  of  humans  as 
arranged  in  a  hierarchal  manner.     He  believed  that  once  a 
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certain  level  of  a  need  was  satisfied,  that  particular 
need  no  longer  served  as  a  motivator.     The  individual  then 
was  motivated  by  the  next  higher  level  of  need.  Maslow 
identified  five  levels  in  his  needs  hierarchy  as  follows: 
(a)  physiological  needs;   (b)  safety  needs;   (c)  love, 
affection,  or  belongingness  needs;   (d)  esteem  needs,  from 
both  self  and  others;  and  (e)  self -actualization  needs. 

Maslow  (1954)  did  not  assert  that  a  lower  need  had  to 
be  satisfied  fully  before  the  next  need  was  activated.  He 
believed  most  members  of  society  were  partially  satisfied 
in  all  basic  needs  at  the  same  time.     A  more  realistic 
description  of  Maslow 's  hierarchy  would  encompass 
decreasing  percentages  of  satisfaction  as  one  moved  up  the 
hierarchy  of  prepotency. 

For  example,  Maslow  (1954)  believed  that  humans  lived 
by  bread  alone  only  when  there  was  very  little  bread. 
However,  when  there  was  plenty  of  bread,  other  and  higher 
needs  emerged  and  dominated  the  organism.     An  important 
implication  of  the  prepotency  phrasing  was  that 
gratification  was  as  important  as  deprivation  in  this 
content  theory.     The  lower  three  levels  of  Maslow^ s 
hierarchy  included  pain-avoidance  needs,   in  that  a 
deprivation  needed  to  be  eliminated.     The  higher  two 
levels  were  growth  needs  in  that  fulfillment  allowed  the 
individual  to  become  more  of  what  one  was  capable  of 
being. 


The  key  concept  of  the  needs-hierarchy  theory  was 
that  humans  were  motivated  more  enthusiastically  by  what 
they  were  seeking  than  by  what  they  had  attained.  Humans 
reacted  protectively  to  try  to  keep  what  they  already  had, 
and  they  moved  forward  with  enthusiasm  only  when  they  were 
seeking  something  else  (Davis  &  Newstrom,  1985) . 
Critique  of  Needs-Hierarchy  Theory 

Initial  reaction  to  Maslow's  (1954)  theory  was 
equivocal.     McClelland  (1955)   suggested  that  Maslow  was 
searching  for  a  scientific  basis  for  ethics.     Olds  (1955), 
however,  believed  that  Maslow's  humanistic  and  self- 
actualizing  values  would  "come  out  above  their  competitors 
when  scientific  evaluation  becomes  possible"  (p.  38) . 

McClelland  (1955)   further  suggested  that  Maslow's 

(1954)  study  of  self-actualized  people  was  subject  to 

questions  of  validity  in  terms  of  the  lack  of  selection 

criteria,  operational  definitions,  and  objectivity. 

McClelland  believed  that  Maslow  was  subject  to  cultural 

and  personal  value  assumptions  and  that  his  assertions 

about  self-actualized  people  were  not  established 

scientifically.     Olds  (1955)  commented, 

Maslow  seems  to  be  so  impressed  with  the 
vagueness  and  inaccuracy  of  his  own  definition 
of  self-actualization  that  one  wonders  if  it 
would  still  have  as  much  humanistic  and  moral 
value  for  him  if  psychology  should  succeed  in 
breaking  it  down  mechanistically.     (p.  39) 

Cofer  and  Appley  (1964) ,  discussed  three  major  areas 

of  concern  on  which  most  criticism  and  research  were 
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focused.     These  areas  of  concern  were  (a)   innate  goodness 
as  the  basic  human  nature;   (b)  the  existence  of  the 
hierarchy  of  needs;  and  (c)  the  deprivation,  domination, 
gratification,  activation  process.     These  authors 
concluded  that  Maslow^s  emphasis  on  self -actualization 
suffered  from  vague  concepts,  loose  language,  and 
inadequate  evidence  related  to  its  major  contentions. 

Maslow's  concepts  did  not  lend  themselves  to 
empirical  study,  as  evidenced  by  the  relatively  limited 
research  initiated  to  test  these  concepts.     Kilby  (1965) 
partially  verified  the  hierarchy  theory.     He  noted  that  a 
shift  in  motivation  occurred  in  times  of  great  stress, 
such  as  war.     Kilby  found  that  neuroses  associated  with 
frustration  or  unmet  needs  at  a  higher  motivational  level 
were  dissipated  when  motivation  reverted  to  physiological 
or  safety  needs. 

Empirical  investigation  by  Alderfer  (1969)  of 
workers'  responses  about  their  needs  indicated  that 
Maslow's  hierarchy  was  an  observable  phenomenon,  but  that 
it  could  be  simplified  into  a  hierarchy  of  three  levels. 
These  levels  included  (a)  existence  needs  such  as  safety 
and  security,    (b)  relatedness  needs  such  as  love  and 
affiliation,  and  (c)  growth  needs  such  as  esteem  and  self- 
actualization. 

Dacher  and  Hulin  (1969)  presented  data  to  support  the 
existence  of  both  lower  and  higher  level  needs  and  also 
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confirmed  that,  for  lower  level  needs,  increased 
satisfaction  led  to  decreased  importance.     Waters  and 
Roach  (1973)  concluded  that  human  needs  were  on  two 
levels.     Existence  and  security  needs  were  the  lower  level 
and  social,  esteem,  and  self -actualization  needs  comprised 
the  higher  level. 

Measurement  variations,  as  well  as  interpretation  and 
operationalization  of  the  theory,  have  been  the  major 
drawbacks  of  research  on  Maslow's  theory. 
Methodologically,  this  clinically  derived  theory  has,  as 
the  unit  of  analysis,  the  individual.     However,  most  of 
the  research  used  a  group  as  the  unit  of  analysis. 
Although  this  theory  was  intended  as  a  dynamic 
conceptualization,  most  research  dealt  with  it  as  a  static 
theory.     In  addition,  the  theory  was  based  upon  causal 
logic,  whereas  many  of  the  studies  were  correlational  in 
design  (Wahba  &  Bridwell,  1976). 

Despite  its  limitations,  the  needs-hierarchy  model 
presented  sound  ideas  to  help  managers  motivate  employees 
and  has  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  modern  management 
approach  to  motivation  (Luthans,  1985) .     Argyris  collected 
an  impressive  array  of  data  lending  support  to  Maslow's 
theory  (cited  in  Goble,  1970) .     Maslow^s  theory  was 
promoted  in  the  writings  of  many  prominent  organizational 
theorists  (Argyris,  1964;  Haire,  1964;  McGregor,  1960; 
Schein,  1965) . 
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Motivation-Hygiene  Theory  of  Job  Satisfaction 
The  work  of  Maslow  sparked  a  new  breed  of 
participative  management.     In  1959,  Herzberg,  Mausner,  and 
Snyderman  authored  The  Motivation  to  Work,  which  included 
an  initial  framework  for  a  theory  of  work  motivation.  In 

1960,  McGregor  published  The  Human  Side  of  Enterprise.  In 

1961,  Likert  described  his  motivation  research  in  New 
Patterns  of  Management.     These  books  stemmed  directly  from 
Maslow's  work  (Goble,  1970). 

The  Evolution  of  the  Motivation-Hygiene  Theory 

The  motivation-hygiene  (M-H)  theory  originated  from  a 
study  by  Herzberg  et  al.   (1959) .     Two  years  previously, 
Herzberg,  Mausner,  Peterson,  and  Capwell  (1957)  concluded 
that  no  generalizations  could  be  made  concerning  factors 
related  to  job  satisfaction.     However,  they  introduced  a 
distinction  between  satisfiers,  which  were  factors  that 
served  as  sources  of  satisfaction,  and  dissatisf iers, 
which  were  factors  that  served  as  sources  of 
dissatisfaction. 

In  order  to  establish  a  clear  description  of  the 
factors  related  to  job  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction, 
Herzberg  et  al.    (1959)  conducted  a  study  in  which  203 
engineers  and  accountants  were  interviewed.     The  subjects 
were  asked  to  describe  specific  instances  in  which  they 
felt  exceptionally  good  or  exceptionally  bad  about  their 
jobs. 
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In  order  for  an  event  or  sequence  of  events  to 
qualify  as  a  critical  incident,  the  event  had  to  have  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.     The  respondent  was  asked 
to  describe  an  event  of  long  or  short  sequence,  giving 
reasons  for  the  feeling,  as  well  as  a  description  of  the 
effect  the  feeling  had  on  performance  of  the  job,  personal 
relationships,  and  sense  of  well-being.     The  respondent 
also  was  asked  to  describe  return  to  normal  feelings.  The 
respondent  then  was  asked  to  describe  a  second  incident. 
In  each  incident  the  following  were  required:  (a) 
feelings  had  to  be  outstandingly  good  or  bad,   (b)  the 
person  had  to  be  in  his  or  her  present  job  class  when  the 
events  occurred,  and  (c)  the  incident  had  to  be  directly 
related  to  the  job  rather  than  to  personal  life  (Herzberg, 
1966) . 

When  analyzing  the  content  of  these  critical 
incidents,  the  researchers  found  that  positive  critical 
incidents  were  dominated  by  references  to  intrinsic 
aspects  of  the  job.    Herzberg  referred  to  intrinsic 
factors._aj§^^atisf iers  or  motivates.    The  satisfiers  or 
motivators  were  found  to  be  achievement,  recognition,  the 
work  itself,  responsibility,  and  advancement.  The 
researchers  likewise  found  that  the  negative  critical 
incidents  were  dominated  by  references  to  extrinsic 
factors.     Herzberg  (1966)  referred  to  extrinsic  factors  as 
dissatisf iers  or  hygiene  factors.     Hygiene  factors  were 


found  to  be  company  policy  and  administration,  supervision 
salary,  and  working  conditions. 

Intrinsic  factors,  or  motivators,  were  referred  to  in 
78%  of  the  positive  critical  incidents,  whereas  extrinsic 
factors,  or  hygienes,  were  included  in  only  22%  of  these 
incidents.     Thus,  motivators  were  alluded  to  almost  four 
times  as  frequently  as  hygienes.     Hygienes  were  mentioned 
about  twice  as  frequently  as  were  motivators  in  negative 
critical  incidents  (64%  versus  36%) . 

As  a  result  of  the  Herzberg  et  al.    (1959)   study,  the 
motivation-hygiene  (M-H)  theory  was  postulated.  Seven 
years  later,  in  1966,  Herzberg  authored  Work  and  the 
Nature  of  Man  which  further  explained  his  hypothesis. 
According  to  this  theory,  two  distinct  sets  of  work- 
related  factors  influenced  employees'  attitudes  on  two 
distinct  continuums.     One  set  of  factors,  the  hygienes, 
made  up  a  continuum  that  ranged  from  dissatisfaction  to  no 
dissatisfaction.     These  factors  were  related  to  the 
environment,  were  external,  and  did  not  serve  to  promote 
satisfaction.     Rather,  their  absence  or  deficiency  could 
create  dissatisfaction.     Hygiene  factors  maintained  an 
employee  but  did  not  motivate  an  employee. 

The  second  set  of  factors,  the  motivators,  made  up  a 
continuum  which  ranged  from  not  motivated  or  not  satisfied 
to  highly  motivated  or  highly  satisfied.     These  factors 
were  concerned  with  the  work  itself,  rather  than  its 
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surrounding  social,  physical,  or  administrative 
environment.     The  presence  of  these  factors  motivated  an 
employee.     Their  absence  did  not  lead  to  dissatisfaction 
but  led  to  no  satisfaction. 

A  close  relationship  existed  between  Maslow's  (1954) 
hierarchy  of  needs  theory  and  Herzberg's  (1959)  M-H 
theory.     Herzberg's  motivators  were  related  most  closely 
to  the  esteem  and  self -actualization  needs  on  Maslow's 
hierarchy.     The  hygiene  factors  closely  corresponded  to 
the  physiological,  safety,  and  social  needs.  Herzberg 
took  the  need  hierarchy  into  account  when  he  theorized 
that  hygiene  needs  must  be  met  before  motivator  needs 
become  operative,  and  that  in  the  complete  absence  of 
motivators,  hygienes  may  act  as  motivators  for  short 
periods  of  time  (Bookman,  1971) . 

Herzberg's  (1966)  basic  contention  was  that 
management  personnel  of  most  organizations  gave  inadequate 
attention  to  the  motivation  factors  in  the  work 
environment.     Herzberg  believed  that  most  managerial 
efforts  were  concentrated  on  lower  level  needs,  which  were 
satisfied  by  the  hygiene  factors.     Hygiene  needs,  such  as 
improved  pay,  fringe  benefits,  or  working  conditions,  were 
able  to  be  met  in  a  more  tangible  or  specific  manner  than 
could  motivational  needs.     But  the  satisfaction  of  hygiene 
needs  did  not  positively  influence  an  employee's 
performance.     Herzberg  (1966)  contended  that,  to  achieve 


effectiveness,  organizational  personnel  must  satisfy  both 
the  hygiene  and  motivational  needs  of  employees.  He 
suggested  that  management  assist  employees  in  meeting 
motivational  needs  by  providing  employees  with  challenging 
and  responsible  jobs.     He  further  suggested  that  an 
increased  level  of  autonomy,  task  significance,  skill 
variety,  and  feedback  would  lead  to  better  job  performance 
and  more  satisfied  employees. 
Critique  of  the  Motivation-Hygiene  Theory 

Subsequent  to  the  Herzberg  et  al.    (1959)  study, 
various  empirical  studies  were  designed  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  theory.     The  lack  of  an  explicit  statement 
of  the  theory  allowed  at  least  five  different  versions  of 
the  theory  to  be  stated  or  implied  by  various  authors. 
King  (1970)  delineated  five  versions  of  the  theory  and 
evaluated  the  empirical  evidence  available  to  support  each 
version.     King  concluded  that  the  theory  Herzberg  intended 
to  suggest  was  a  theory  in  which  each  motivator 
contributed  more  to  satisfaction  than  dissatisfaction,  and 
each  hygiene  contributed  more  to  dissatisfaction  than 
satisfaction.     Other  versions  implied  that  all  motivators 
combined  or  all  hygienes  combined  contributed  to 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction.     Using  evidence  gleaned 
from  Herzberg 's  1966  book.  Work  and  the  Nature  of  Man. 
King  concluded,  "The  theory  is  a  theory  which  predicts 
that  each  motivator  will  appear  proportionately  more  often 
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in  good  than  in  bad  critical  incidents  and  that  each 
hygiene  will  appear  proportionately  more  often  in  bad  than 
in  good  incidents"  (p.  22) . 

Specific  criticisms  of  Herzberg's  theory  included  the 
following: 

1.  The  critical  incident  technique  (Flanagan,  1954) 
was  used  as  the  research  methodology.     This  technique 
required  subjective  analysis  of  data  (House  &  Wigdor, 
1967;  Mondy,  Holmes,  &  Flippo,  1983). 

2.  The  theory  was  most  applicable  to  knowledge 
workers.     Thus,  the  applicability  of  the  findings  to  lower 
level  or  manual  workers  was  questionable  (Mondy  et  al., 
1983) . 

3.  Factors  were  classified  as  satisfiers  or 
dissatisf iers  using  inadequate  operational  definitions. 
The  rigidity  of  this  technique  resulted  in  the  mutual 
exclusiveness  of  these  two  dimensions  (Bookman,  1971; 
Dunnette,  Campbell,  &  Hakel,  1967;  House  &  Wigdor,  1967). 
This  mutual  exclusiveness  disregarded  the  possibility  that 
one  factor  could  contribute  to  job  satisfaction  for  one 
person  and  job  dissatisfaction  for  another  person. 

Andersson  and  Nilsson  (1964)  researched  the 
reliability  and  validity  of  the  critical  incident 
technique.     About  1800  incidents  were  collected  by  both 
interviews  and  questionnaires.     Several  validity  and 
reliability  aspects  of  the  method  were  studied.     Of  the 
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subcategories,  95%  had  appeared  when  two-thirds  of  the 
incidents  had  been  classified.     The  number  and  structure 
of  incidents  were  affected  only  slightly  by  different 
interviewers.     These  investigators  concluded  that  the 
information  collected  by  this  method  was  both  reliable  and 
valid.  .  ' 

Grigaliunas  and  Herzberg  (1971)  responded  to  the 
methodological  criticism  by  researching  "whether 
irrelevancy  is  a  crucial  variable  in  determining  the 
inconsistent  results  between  M-H  theory  methodology 
(critical  incident)  and  rating  scale  methodologies  by 
analyzing  one  set  of  data  ...  by  both  methodologies"  (p. 
74) .     Rating  scale  procedures  led  subjects  to  utilize  the 
lower  end  of  the  scale  to  rate  the  importance  of  items 
which  were  in  fact  irrelevant  to  the  experiences  the 
subjects  were  describing.     Also,  subjects  were  allowed  to 
rate  as  important  items  that  were  irrelevant  to  the 
procedure . 

Grigaliunas  and  Herzberg  (1971)  found  that  rating 
scale  techniques  contributed  to  inappropriate  and 
misleading  results  when  used  to  examine  either  the  M-H 
theory  or  job  attitudes  in  general.     Rating  scales 
facilitated  methodological  coercion,  which  forced 
irrelevant  ratings,  overrating  by  subjects,  and 
misinterpretation  and  reinterpretation  of  items  by 
subjects. 
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Research  Related  to  the  M-H  Theory  of  Job  Satisfaction 

The  M-H  theory  has  generated  an  enormous  amount  of 
research  using  a  variety  of  approaches.     Bookman  (1971) 
found  that,  although  different  methods  yielded  different 
results,  most  researchers  who  declared  that  Herzberg's 
conclusions  were  a  function  of  his  method  did  not  attempt 
to  explain  the  consistency  with  which  this  method  yielded 
those  results. 

A  number  of  researchers  attempted  to  refute  the  M-H 
theory  by  demonstrating  that  motivators  or  hygienes 
together  contributed  to  overall  job  satisfaction,  job 
dissatisfaction,  or  both.     For  example,  Malinovsky  and 
Barry  (1965)  assessed  the  attitudes  of  117  blue-collar 
workers.     The  researchers  factor  analyzed  the  responses  to 
a  40-item  work  attitude  survey  consisting  of  20  motivator 
items  and  20  hygiene  items  on  a  5-point  Likert  scale. 
These  investigators  found  that  the  job  attitudes  of  the 
workers  could  be  separated  into  motivation  and  hygiene 
variables,  but  both  variables  related  to  overall  job 
satisfaction.     This  led  the  researchers  to  conclude  that 
their  findings  were  contrary  to  the  M-H  theory. 

Ewen,  Smith,  Hulin,  and  Locke  (1966)  tested  a  sample 
of  793  employees  from  various  jobs  and  found  motivators 
were  more  strongly  related  to  both  overall  satisfaction 
and  overall  dissatisfaction  than  hygienes.  These 
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researchers  rejected  the  two-dimensional  nature  of  the 
theory . 

Waters  and  Waters  (1969)  correlated  160  female 
clerical  workers'  overall  job  satisfaction,  overall  job 
dissatisfaction,  and  overall  job  satisfaction/ 
dissatisfaction  scores  with  measures  of  their 
satisfaction/dissatisfaction  with  various  aspects  of  their 
jobs.     The  authors  concluded  that  any  variable  could  be 
both  a  satisfier  or  a  dissatisfier  and,  therefore,  their 
findings  did  not  support  the  M-H  theory. 

Graen  and  Hulin  (1968)  enlisted  146  office  workers  to 
complete  a  job  dissatisfaction  measure.  These  scores  and 
their  scores  on  an  instrument  measuring  their  satisfaction 
with  the  variables  work  itself,  promotion,  supervision, 
and  salary  then  were  analyzed  by  performing  an  analysis  of 
variance.  Results,  concluded  the  researchers,  refuted  the 
M-H  theory. 

Whitsett  and  Winslow  (1967)   indicated  that 
researchers  such  as  those  preceding  had  misinterpreted  the 
M-H  theory.     The  M-H  theory,  they  stated,  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  motivation  factors  and  hygiene  factors 
were  independent,  operated  on  different  needs,  and  could 
not  be  combined  to  form  a  single  measure  of  satisfaction. 
Herzberg  (1966)  purposely  made  no  statements  about  overall 
satisfaction  in  his  theory.     Thus,  they  concluded,  the  M-H 
theory  could  not  be  rejected  by  such  studies. 


Among  the  research  reflecting  support  of  the  M-H 
theory,  Schwartz,  Jenusaitis,  and  Stark  (1963)  conducted  a 
study,  the  results  of  which  strongly  confirmed  the 
findings  in  Herzberg's  original  study.     These  researchers 
tested  the  applicability  of  the  theory  to  male  supervisors 
in  21  utility  companies  from  the  northeastern  United 
States.     The  age  range  of  the  group  was  from  27-62  years, 
and  half  of  the  group  had  some  college  education.  Age, 
job  classification,  education,  and  personality 
characteristics  of  the  subjects  had  no  effect  on  the 
results  of  this  study. 

Myers  (1964)  replicated  the  original  Herzberg  study 
with  282  scientists,  engineers,  assembly  workers,  and 
technicians  of  a  large  manufacturing  company.     The  results 
of  this  research  supported  the  M-H  theory.     Myers  found 
that  job  satisfaction  was  related  mainly  to  motivators, 
whereas  hygiene  factors  were  related  to  job 
dissatisfaction . 

Saleh  (1964)  used  the  critical  incident  technique  to 
test  the  applicability  of  the  theory  to  supervisory 
personnel  between  the  ages  of  60  and  65.     Saleh  modified 
Herzberg's  original  study  through  the  inclusion  of  a 
distinction  between  events  occurring  at  an  earlier  time  in 
the  careers  of  the  people  in  the  sample  and  events 
occurring  at  a  later  age.     Results  led  the  researcher  to 
suggest  that  age  was  an  intervening  factor  in  the 
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applicability  of  the  M-H  theory.     In  early  events, 
motivators  were  associated  with  satisfaction  and  hygiene 
factors  with  dissatisfaction,  whereas  in  preretirement, 
hygiene  factors  were  more  associated  with  satisfaction. 
Results  of  the  interviews  associated  with  mid-career 
experiences  supported  Herzberg's  theory,  whereas  the 
results  of  the  interviews  associated  with  later 
experiences  did  not. 

Friedlander  (1963,   1964,   1965)  conducted  three 
studies,  the  results  of  which  added  empirical  weight  to 
the  M-H  theory.     In  1963,  Friedlander  factor-analyzed 
questionnaire  responses  of  over  9,000  employees  of  a 
midwestern  manufacturing  company.     Whitsett  and  Winslow 
(1967)  concluded  that  all  three  factors  investigated  by 
Friedlander  clearly  were  supportive  of  the  M-H  theory. 

In  the  1964  study,  80  students  noted  the  importance 
of  18  variables  to  job  satisfaction  and  job 
dissatisfaction.     Friedlander  concluded,  "Herzberg's 
findings  that  satisfiers  and  dissatisf iers  were  not 
opposite  ends  of  a  common  set  of  dimensions  were 
substantiated  by  the  current  study"  (p.  391) .  Friedlander 
concluded,  in  the  1965  study,  that  results  of  his 
investigation  showed  one  set  of  factors  contributed 
primarily  to  dissatisfaction,  and  another,  separate  set  of 
factors  contributed  to  satisfaction. 


The  results  of  research  by  Friedlander  and  Walton 
(1964)  also  supported  the  M-H  theory.     These  investigators 
asked  82  scientists  and  engineers  for  the  most  important 
factors  keeping  them  in  the  organization  and  factors  that 
might  cause  them  to  leave  the  organization.  These 
researchers  found  that  reasons  for  remaining  in  an 
organization  primarily  were  motivators  and  were  different 
from  the  reasons  one  might  leave  an  organization,  which 
were  primarily  hygienes.     They  concluded  that  these 
findings  were  in  agreement  with  the  M-H  theory. 

Halpern^s  (1966)  study  of  93  males  supported  the 
basic  thesis  of  Herzberg's  theory.     He  found  that 
motivators  contributed  significantly  more  to  job 
satisfaction  than  did  hygiene  items.     Weissenberg  and 
Gruenfeld  (1968)  also  found  that  motivators  accounted  for 
more  variance  in  overall  job  satisfaction  than  did 
hygienes . 

Whitsett  and  Winslow  (1967)  concluded  that  little 
empirical  evidence  existed  as  a  basis  to  doubt  the 
validity  of  the  M-H  theory.     Further,  they  concluded  that 
its  utility  and  viability  clearly  were  retained. 

The  volume  of  research  generated  by  the  M-H  theory  in 
the  1960s  and  1970s  made  it  one  of  the  leading  topics  for 
investigation  in  the  field  of  industrial  psychology.  The 
empirical  support  generated  by  this  research,  as  well  as 
the  intuitive  appeal  of  the  theory,  led  investigators  to 
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hypothesize  about  its  applicability  to  educational 
organizations.     During  the  1970s  and  1980s,  this  theory 
became  a  leading  topic  for  educational  researchers. 
Educational  Research  Related  to  the  M-H  Theory 

Sergiovanni  and  Carver  (1973)  referred  to  job 
satisfaction  as  motivation  in  practice.     These  authors 
suggested  the  M-H  theory  was  applicable  to  educational 
personnel  as  well  as  to  students.     They  stated  the 
following  two  reasons  for  their  assertion:     (a)  the  theory 
was  consistent  with  the  humanistic  belief  pattern  that 
formed  one  dimension  of  the  applied  sciences  of 
educational  administration  and  (b)  when  the  Herzberg 
hypothesis  was  tested  using  teachers  and  other  educators 
as  respondents,  results  similar  to  those  found  for  other 
groups  were  obtained.     A  review  of  research  which  tested 
the  applicability  of  the  M-H  theory  to  educational 
settings  follows. 

Sergiovanni  (1967)  conducted  a  replication  of 
Herzberg 's  study  among  teachers.     His  findings  supported 
the  contention  that  sources  of  high  and  low  job  feelings 
were  differing  events.     He  interviewed  a  random  sample  of 
71  classroom  teachers  and  obtained  284  sequences  of 
incidents.     As  in  the  method  used  by  Herzberg,  statistical 
analysis  was  based  on  the  number  of  sequences,  rather  than 
the  number  of  respondents.     Incidents  were  coded  into  high 
and  low  attitude  scores,  independently,  by  three  of  five 
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judges.     Using  chi-square  analysis,  Sergiovanni  found  that 
69%  of  the  incidents  which  accounted  for  high  job 
attitudes  included  the  factors  of  achievement, 
recognition,  and  work  itself.     Advancement  did  not  appear 
in  the  142  high  attitude  stories.     Hygiene  factors 
appeared  in  only  24%  of  the  high  attitude  sequences. 

Interpersonal  relations,  supervision,  and  school 
policy  appeared  in  58%  of  the  low  attitude  sequences. 
Achievement,  recognition,  work  itself,  responsibility,  and 
advancement  accounted  for  only  21%  of  the  low  attitude 
sequences . 

Further,  Sergiovanni  (1967)  found  no  subgroup 
differences.     Men  and  women  did  not  respond  differently  to 
sources  of  high  and  low  job  attitudes.     No  difference  was 
reported  for  tenured  and  nontenured  or  for  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers. 

Clarke  (1976)   interviewed  70  very  satisfied  and  very 
dissatisfied  high  school  teachers.     His  findings  partially 
supported  Herzberg's  conclusions. 

Schmidt  (1976)  found  that  recognition,  achievement, 
and  advancement  were  major  forces  motivating 
administrators  to  improve  their  performance.     Also,  he 
found  that  major  sources  of  job  dissatisfaction  involved 
inadequate  interpersonal  relationships  with  subordinates, 
peers,  and  superiors.     Schmidt  concluded  that  these 
results  provided  strong  support  for  the  M-H  theory. 
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Cruz -Rodriguez  (1980)  used  the  Herzberg  Open-Ended 
Questionnaire  and  two  other  instruments  to  gather  data 
from  334  elementary  school  teachers.     The  data  were 
analyzed  using  factor  analysis,  correlational  analysis, 
and  discriminant  analysis.     The  results  of  the  study 
provided  further  support  to  the  applicability  of  the  M-H 
theory  to  educators.     This  investigator  found  that  84%  of 
the  hygiene  factors  mentioned  were  contributors  to 
dissatisfaction,  whereas  12%  were  contributors  to 
satisfaction.     Of  the  satisfaction  incidents,  79%  included 
motivation  factors,  whereas  21%  included  hygiene  factors. 

Helm  (1984)  collected  data  from  240  kindergarten 
through  eighth  grade  teachers.     Whereas  Sergiovanni  (1967) 
found  that  achievement,  recognition,  and  responsibility 
were  the  most  important  motivators  for  teachers,  Helm 
found  that  achievement,  work  itself,  and  growth 
opportunities  were  more  important.     Although  Helm  found 
that  recognition,  responsibility,  and  advancement  were 
less  powerful  motivators,  his  findings  gave  considerable 
support  to  the  M-H  theory. 

Goodson  (1985)  surveyed  200  elementary  teachers.  She 
used  chi-square  analysis  and  reported  that  her  subjects 
identified  motivation  and  hygiene  factors  similar  to  the 
M-H  theory.     Further,  she  reported  no  significant 
relationship  as  to  the  respondent's  sex,  race,  education, 
tenure,  type  of  school,  or  grade  taught  and  identification 
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of  motivation  or  hygiene  job  factors.     She  did  note  that, 
similar  to  Saleh's  (1964)   findings,  the  variable  number  of 
years  taught  had  a  significant  effect  on  motivators. 
Gates  (1985)  ,  Fareri  (1985) ,  and  Galloway,  Boswell, 
Panckhurst,  Boswell,  and  Green  (1985)  found  that 
satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  were  not  considered 
opposites,  thus  adding  empirical  weight  to  the  M-H  theory. 

Governance  Structure 

Governance  structures  are  the  formal  arrangements  for 
making  and  administering  policy  on  education.     The  new 
emphasis  of  the  educational  reform  movement  is  on 
redesigning  governance  structures.     The  rationale  for  this 
redesign  is  to  enable  the  structures  to  use  more 
efficiently  human  talents,  expertise,  and  energy  in 
providing  suitable  educational  services  (Swanson,  1989) . 

One  method  aimed  at  making  educational  reform  efforts 
productive  and  substantial  was  to  target  those  efforts  to 
the  individual  school.     The  reform  movement  encouraged 
professionalizing  teaching,   including  teacher  involvement 
in  policymaking  decisions  at  the  school  level  (Carnegie 
Forum,  1986) .     Restructuring  suggested  the  creation  of 
institutional  arrangements  and  organizational  structures 
which  maximized  the  effectiveness  of  the  school  center  and 
included  teacher  involvement  in  policy  decisions  at  the 
school  level  (Swanson,  1989) . 
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Shared  Decision  Makina/School-Based  Management 

Shared  decision  making/ school-based  management  (SDM/ 
SBM)  is  a  restructuring  strategy  in  educational 
governance.     This  system  of  institutional  arrangements  and 
organizational  structures  is  characterized  by  two  major 
features:     (a)  It  devolves  greater  authority  and 
responsibility  in  educational  decision  making  from  the 
district  level  to  the  school-site  level  and  (b)  it 
enhances  the  effective  participation  of  teachers,  parents, 
administrators,  and  the  general  school  community  in  school 
policy  development  and  implementation  (Cistone,  1989) . 

The  fundamental  feature  of  SDM/SBM  theory  is 
delegation.     Lindquist  and  Mauriel  (1989)  defined  SDM/SBM 
as  a  decentralized  organizational  structure  in  which  the 
power  and  decisions  formerly  made  by  the  superintendent 
and  school  board  are  delegated  to  the  members  of  the  local 
school.     A  key  part  of  the  theoretical  framework 
delineated  the  types  of  decisions  that  were  expected  to  be 
decentralized.     These  substantive  areas  included 
budgeting,  curriculum,  and  personnel. 

A  second  central  feature  of  SDM/SBM  theory  was  the 
site  council  which  held  real  decision-making  authority 
over  the  management  of  the  local  school.     This  complex 
process  uprooted  long  established  organizational  systems 
and  required  the  advocacy  of  the  school  board  to  delegate 
its  decision-making  authority  to  the  extent  required  by 
SDM/SBM  theory  (Lindquist  &  Mauriel,  1989) . 
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Thus,  the  first  step  in  the  implementation  of  shared 
decision  making  was  that  decision-making  authority  was 
delegated  to  the  school  level.     Subsequently,  a  vehicle 
which  facilitated  the  occurrence  of  shared  decision  making 
was  formed  at  the  school  level. 

Researchers  have  been  diverse  and  inconsistent 
concerning  both  the  definition  and  implementation  of 
shared  decision-making  processes  (Schweiger  &  Leana, 
1986) .     Participation  has  varied  in  scope,  content,  and 
degree.     Furthermore,  it  has  ranged  from  subordinate 
consultation  to  superior-subordinate  decision  making  to 
participation  through  subordinate  representation. 
Participation  commonly  has  been  defined  operationally  as 
joint  decision  making  between  superior  and  subordinate, 
although  little  agreement  has  existed  on  the  exact  meaning 
of  participation  in  decision  making  (Leana,  1987) . 

Participation  or  involvement  in  decision  making,  as 
encouraged  by  the  Carnegie  Forum  (1986) ,  did  not 
distinguish  between  authority  to  make  a  decision  and  the 
ability  to  influence  a  decision.     Authority  referred  to 
the  legal  right  to  make  decisions  governing  others. 
Influence  referred  to  the  capacity  to  shape  decisions 
through  informal  or  nonauthoritative  means  (Bacharach  & 
Lawler,  1980) . 

In  schools,  authority  has  been  typically  created  and 
altered  by  legislative  mandate  or  board  or  administrative 
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policy.     Influence,  in  contrast,  may  be  initiated  at  any 
organizational  level  and  may  flow  from  lower  to  higher 
positions.     While  state  policymakers  have  been  debating 
the  redistribution  of  authority,  practitioners  have  been, 
through  various  forms,  redistributing  influence.     In  the 
context  of  SDM/SBM,  influence  appeared  to  be  the  central 
construct.     Generally,  participation  gave  teachers  greater 
individual  and  collective  influence  over  school  decisions, 
rather  than  investing  them  with  additional  authority 
(Conley,  1989).     In  addition,  Alutto  and  Belasco  (1973) 
and  Bacharach,  Bauer,  and  Shedd  (1986)  concluded  from 
empirical  findings  that  teachers'  views  on  their 
appropriate  role  in  school  decisions  were  far  from 
uniform. 

Cistone,  Fernandez,  and  Tornillo  (1989)  described  a 
cross-school  view  of  the  SDM/SBM  bodies  that  were  in 
operation  in  Dade  County,  Florida.     These  decision  making 
bodies  were  configured  differently  from  school  to  school, 
but  generally  included  from  5  to  12  members  who  were 
representative  of  the  school's  main  constituencies.  These 
included  administrators,  teachers,  noninstructional 
personnel,  parents,  and  students.     Issues  for  discussion 
or  decision  were  determined  by  subcommittees  and  referred 
to  the  central  decision-making  body.     Decisions  normally 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  a  majority  vote.     In  cases  where 
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the  principal  had  veto  power,  provisions  were  made  for 
consultation  and  the  resolution  of  issues  by  consensus. 

Lindquist  and  Mauriel  (1989)  conducted  a  four-year 
investigation  of  two  SDM/SBM  districts.     They  found  that 
neither  of  the  districts  implemented  SDM/SBM  as  suggested 
by  the  theoretical  framework  advocated  in  the  literature 
and  in  reform  proposals.     The  issue  of  delegation  of 
authority  continued  to  be  a  problem. 

The  definition  of  SDM/SBM  delineated  by  Lindquist  and 
Mauriel  (1989)  contained  several  embedded  assumptions. 
First  was  the  assumption  that  participation  in  decision 
making  by  a  site  council  representing  school  constituents 
led  to  a  feeling  of  ownership  by  those  constituents.  The 
second  assumption  was,  then,  that  this  sense  of  ownership 
would  result  in  greater  acceptance  of  and  cooperation  with 
the  implementation  of  decisions.     The  third  assumption  was 
that  these  factors  would  ultimately  produce  greater 
satisfaction  for  constituents  (Conway,  1984;  Miller, 
1980) . 

Research  Related  to  Governance  Structure  and 
Job  Satisfaction 

Job  performance  has  been  presumed  by  many  researchers 

to  be  linked  to  job  satisfaction  (Patchen,   1970) .  This 

presumption  has  been  evident  in  research  concerning 

participation  in  the  decision-making  process  as  a  strategy 

to  improve  job  satisfaction,  and  thus  to  increase 
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productivity  (French,  Israel,  &  As,  1960;  Powell  & 
Schlacter,  1971)  . 

Lawler  and  Porter  (1967)  conceded  that  evidence 
existed  which  suggested  a  strong  correlation  between 
turnover,  absenteeism,  and  level  of  satisfaction.  They 
also  recognized  that  a  consistent,  but  low,  correlation 
existed  between  satisfaction  and  performance.  Vroom 
(1964) ,  however,  hypothesized  that  job  satisfaction  and 
job  performance  were  caused  by  two  different  things.  He 
suggested  that  good  performance  led  to  the  attainment  of 
rewards  and  that  the  attainment  of  rewards,  particularly 
intrinsic  rewards,  resulted  in  an  increased  level  of 
satisfaction.     When  satisfaction  is  viewed  in  this  way  the 
reasons  for  considering  it  to  be  important  are  quite 
different  from  those  that  are  proposed  when  satisfaction 
is  considered  to  cause  performance.  " 

However,  levels  of  teacher  satisfaction  have  been 
inexorably  linked  with  crucial  organizational  concerns 
(Belasco  &  Alutto,  1972) .     Therefore,  both  humanistic  and 
organizational  reasons  suggest  the  creation  of  conditions 
which  enhance  the  probability  of  high  satisfaction  levels. 

The  involvement  of  subordinates  in  the  decision- 
making process  has  strong  empirical  and  theoretical 
support.     Researchers  have  demonstrated  that  participative 
decision  making  resulted  in  the  following:     (a)  increased 
job  satisfaction  (Ambrosie  &  Heller,  1972;  Morse  &  Reimer, 
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1956) ,   (b)  organizational  integration  (Patchen,  1970) ,  (c) 
acceptance  of  decisions  (Melcher,  1976) ,  and  (d) 
acceptance  of  change  (Coch  &  French,  1948) . 

A  major  situational  variable  in  participation  is  the 
perceived  importance  of  the  issue.     Yukl  (1971)  suggested 
that  the  more  important  an  issue  was  considered  to  be,  the 
more  participation  the  individual  was  likely  to  desire. 
Bridges  (1967)  developed  a  model  for  shared  decision 
making  based  on  Barnard's  (1938)  conceptualization  of  a 
zone  of  indifference.     Bridges  argued  that  subordinates 
should  be  involved  only  in  decisions  that  have  relevance 
to  them  and  in  which  they  have  expertise. 

Alutto  and  Belasco  (1972)  proposed  and  utilized  the 
discrepancy  participation  concept  in  research.  Belasco 
and  Alutto  (1972)  explored  the  relationship  between 
teacher  satisfaction  and  decisional  participation.  The 
variable  decisional  participation  was  conceptualized  as 
the  discrepancy  between  current  and  preferred  levels  of 
participation.     This  conceptualization  led  to  the 
identification  of  the  decisional  states  of  deprivation, 
equilibrium,  and  saturation.     These  researchers  concluded 
that  teachers'  desire  for  increased  participation  in 
organizational  decision  making  was  not  equally  and  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  population.     A  certain 
substratum  of  teachers,  the  decisionally  deprived,  desired 
more  participation  than  currently  enjoyed.     Others  desired 
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less  participation.     These  were  the  decisionally 
saturated.     Others  desired  no  change  in  the  current  rate 
of  participation.     Those  teachers  who  were  decisionally 
deprived  reported  significantly  lower  satisfaction  levels 

I 

than  the  other  two  decision  groups. 

Conway  (1976)  supported  the  Alutto  and  Belasco  (1972) 
typology.     Conway  showed  that  organizationally  prized 
outcomes  increased  until  the  perceived  actual  and  desired 
rates  of  participation  were  equal,  and  these  outcomes 
decreased  thereafter.     Conway  used  the  Alutto-Belasco 
decisional  participation  instrument  with  166  secondary 
teachers.     He  hypothesized  that  equilibrium  was  the 
optimum  or  most  satisfying  condition,  saturation  was  next, 
and  deprivation  was  the  least  satisfying  condition.  This 
continuum  of  decisional  deviation  correlated  with 
teachers'  satisfaction  with  their  organization  at  .21 
(significant  at  .001).     Thus,  satisfaction  was  not  a 
function  of  involvement,  but  was  related  to  the  preferred 
level  of  involvement  desired.     Therefore,  Conway  concluded 
that  the  relationship  between  decisional  participation  and 
desired  organizational  benefits  was  curvilinear,  not 
linear. 

Mohrman,  Cooke,  and  Mohrman  (1978)  refined  the 
earlier  work  of  Alutto  and  Belasco  (1972)  and  merged  it 
with  the  ideas  of  Bridges  (1967).     Mohrman  et  al. 
hypothesized  that  subordinates  more  actively  sought 
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decisional  participation  at  certain  levels  of  an 
organization's  central  hierarchy.     Therefore,  these 
various  levels  differentially  altered  the  relationship 
between  participation  and  job  satisfaction. 

Mohrman  et  al.   (1978)  researched  the  contention  that 
the  desire  by  subordinates  to  participate  in  decision 
making  was  not  evenly  spread  out  throughout  the 
organization.     Specifically,  these  researchers 
hypothesized  that  subordinates  desired  more  participation 
in  decisions  related  to  the  core,  or  productive,  operation 
of  the  organization,  than  at  the  managerial  or 
institutional  levels. 

These  investigators  analyzed  data  from  460  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers,  using  the  Alutto-Belasco 
decisional  participation  instrument.     However,  unlike 
Alutto  and  Belasco  (1972) ,  they  did  not  aggregate  all  12 
decisional  areas  to  arrive  at  a  composite  score.  Instead, 
a  factor  analysis  of  the  12  areas  was  performed  for  each 
of  the  decisional  states.  ' 

Thus,  these  researchers  found  that  the  frequency  and 
extent  of  involvement  in  decision  making  at  the  technical 
(core)  level  was  a  better  predictor  of  satisfaction  than 
involvement  at  the  other  two  levels.     High  decision-making 
involvement  at  the  technical  level  was  associated  with 
high  intrinsic  satisfaction.     Participation  in  managerial 
decisions  did  not  have  a  significant  relationship  with 
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satisfaction.     Mohrman  et  al.   (1978)  suggested  a 
multidimensional  approach  to  participation  in  decision 
making.     They  concluded  that  teacher  satisfaction  was  not 
related  simply  to  the  degree  to  which  they  participated, 
but  also  to  the  types  of  decisions  in  which  they 
participated . 

Neither  the  Alutto  and  Belasco  (1972),  Conway  (1976), 
nor  Mohrman  et  al.    (1978)   studies  measured  both  the  extent 
of  involvement  and  the  frequency  of  involvement  in  the 
decision-making  process.     Speed  (1980)  researched  the 
actual  and  desired  frequency  and  extent  of  involvement  of 
secondary  teachers  in  the  decision-making  process  as 
related  to  job  satisfaction. 

Data  were  collected  in  10  middle  and  junior  high 
schools  located  in  7  different  states,  and  included  242 
teachers.     Speed  (1980)  used  the  Alutto-Belasco  decision 
participation  questionnaire  and  two  additional 
instruments.     Factor  analysis,  analysis  of  variance,  and 
multiple  regression  were  used  to  test  his  hypotheses. 

Speed  (1980)  concluded  that,  for  both  the  technical 
and  managerial  domain,  and  for  both  frequency  and  extent 
of  involvement,  the  level  of  job  satisfaction  was  directly 
proportional  to  the  decisional  condition  of  teachers. 
Further,  he  found  that  discrepancy  measures  between  actual 
and  desired  involvement  explained  significantly  more  of 
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the  variance  in  job  satisfaction  than  did  measures  of 
actual  involvement. 

Thierbach  (1981)  also  researched  the  relationship  of 
the  decisional  condition  of  teachers  to  job  satisfaction. 
Her  findings  supported  those  of  Alutto  and  Belasco  (1972) , 
Conway  (1976),  Mohrman  et  al.   (1978),  and  Speed  (1980). 
She  used  factor  analysis,  correlational  analysis,  and  two- 
way  analysis  of  variance  to  treat  the  data  from  266 
randomly  selected  secondary  teachers.     She  found  that  job 
satisfaction  was  significantly  related  to  the  decisional 
condition  of  teachers. 

Johnston  and  Germinario  (1985)  examined  the 
characteristics  and  dynamics  of  teacher  involvement  in  the 
decision-making  processes  in  schools.     These  researchers 
used  questionnaires  with  445  teachers  from  10  elementary 
and  5  secondary  schools.     Teachers  were  asked  whether  they 
were  currently  participating  and  whether  they  desired  to 
participate  in  each  of  12  school-related  decisional 
situations.     Teachers  recorded  their  feelings  via  a 
Likert-scale.     Teachers'  decisional  state  was  classified 
in  accordance  with  the  Alutto  and  Belasco  (1972)  typology 
as  deprived,  equalized,  or  saturated.     Most  teachers  (388) 
in  this  study  were  classified  as  deprived,  whereas  only  a 
few  (18)  were  placed  in  the  saturated  group.  The 
remaining  39  were  classified  as  decision  equalized. 
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Analysis  of  the  data  indicated  no  significant 
difference  between  the  satisfaction  of  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  with  regard  to  their  decisional  status. 
Relationships  among  a  number  of  decisional  characteristics 
were  explored.     The  researchers  found  that  the 
relationship  between  desired  and  actual  participation  was 
not  significant  for  those  decisions  which  could  be 
classified  as  outside  the  instructional  realm.  Thus, 
those  decisions  dealing  with  determining  faculty  salaries, 
selecting  new  facilities,  processing  faculty  grievances, 
and  determining  faculty  assignments  had  the  weakest 
correlations.     Conversely,  those  decisions  that  directly 
related  to  the  instructional  process,  such  as  choosing  new 
faculty,  resolving  student  learning  problems,  selecting 
instructional  methods,  and  selecting  instructional  texts 
had  the  strongest  correlations.     The  middle  correlations 
were  found  in  the  areas  of  developing  policies,  preparing 
budgets,  developing  disciplinary  policies,  and  involvement 
in  community  affairs. 

Thus,  Johnston  and  Germinario  (1985)  concluded  that 
opportunities  for  shared  decisions  should  have  a  basis  in 
the  degree  to  which  those  decisions  are  relevant  to  the 
teacher  and  the  extent  to  which  the  teacher  can  exert 
individual  expertise.     Teachers'  satisfaction  with 
decisional  status  was  not  only  related  to  the  degree  to 
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which  they  participated  but  also  to  the  types  of  decisions 
in  which  they  participated. 

Alutto  and  Belasco  (1972)  concluded  that  a  complex 
relationship,  rather  than  a  simple  linear  relationship, 
existed  between  participative  decision  making  and  job 
satisfaction.     Conway  (1976)  explored  a  linear 
relationship  between  decisional  condition  and 
satisfaction.     He  concluded  that  both  deprivation  and 
saturation  detracted  from  the  satisfaction  level  of 
teachers,  thus  suggesting  a  curvilinear,  rather  than  a 
linear,  relationship.     Mohrman  et  al.   (1978) ,  Speed 
(1980) ,  Thierbach  (1981) ,  and  Johnson  and  Germinario 
(1985)  attempted  to  confirm  the  curvilinear  nature  of  this 
relationship,  but  were  not  able  to  offer  empirical 
support.     This  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  so  few 
respondents  perceived  themselves  as  decisionally 
saturated.     However,  all  of  these  researchers  found  a 
significant,  moderate  linear  relationship  between 
decisional  condition  and  satisfaction. 

Miskel,  Fevurly,  and  Stewart  (1979)  studied  the 
interrelationships  of  school  governance  structure, 
interpersonal  processes  and  job  satisfaction.     The  1619 
teachers  that  participated  in  this  study  represented  114 
schools.     The  authors  used  multiple  stepwise  regression  to 
analyze  the  data  gleaned  from  the  21  independent  variables 
and  three  dependent  variables.     The  dependent  variables 
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were  measured  through  Mott's  Index  of  Effectiveness  (lOE) 
and  the  Structural  Properties  Questionnaire  (SPQ) .  The 
JOE  was  adapted  to  the  school  situation  and  employed  to 
measure  perceived  organizational  effectiveness.     The  SPQ 
constituted  the  measure  of  school  bureaucracy.  The 
school,  not  the  individual,  was  the  unit  of  analysis. 

The  authors  concluded  that  centralization  reduced 
morale,  but  that  increased  formalization  improved 
teachers'  attitudes  toward  their  jobs.     Their  second 
conclusion  was  that  participative  processes  were 
associated  with  perceived  effectiveness  criteria.  Miskel 
et  al.   (1979)  synthesized  their  findings  as  follows: 
Teachers  perceived  more  effective  schools  to  be  those  that 
were  characterized  by  more  participative  organizational 
processes,  less  centralized  decision-making  structures, 
and  more  complexity  or  high  professional  activity. 
Generally,  a  climate  which  promoted  opportunities  for 
decisional  participation  was  more  likely  to  afford 
individual  satisfaction  with  one's  decisional  status. 

Conley,  Bacharach,  and  Bauer  (1989)  analyzed  the 
organizational  work  characteristics  of  schools  that  were 
associated  with  teacher  dissatisfaction.  These 
researchers  analyzed  a  stratified  sample  of  42  elementary 
schools  and  45  secondary  schools.     They  found  that  both 
routinization  and  role  ambiguity  were  significant 
predictors  of  job  dissatisfaction.     Their  findings 
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supported  the  findings  of  previous  researchers  (Organ  & 
Greene,   1981)  who  suggested  that  professionals  were 
willing  to  accept  bureaucratization  to  the  degree  that  it 
clarified  their  role  in  the  organization.     However,  if 
bureaucratization  made  work  routine  and  mundane, 
dissatisfaction  resulted. 

Thus,  concluded  Conley  et  al.   (1989),  specific 
aspects  of  bureaucratization,  rather  than  the  whole 
complex  phenomena,  affected  teachers'  attitudes. 
Further,  these  researchers  found  that  neither  authority 
nor  influence  deprivation  were  associated  with  job 
dissatisfaction.     They  concluded  that  specific  aspects  of 
participation  in  decision  making  that  were  not 
investigated  in  their  study,  rather  than  decision 
involvement  as  a  whole  phenomena,  affected  work 
satisfaction. 

Kuhns  (1986)  explored  the  shared  governance  system 
used  in  the  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  middle  schools.     Tulsa  public 
schools  had  been  involved  with  shared  governance  since 
1976.     Because  of  the  size  of  the  system,  the  shared 
governance  approach  had  not  yet  been  implemented  fully 
throughout  the  system.     The  purpose  of  the  Kuhns  study  was 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  shared  governance 
model  had  been  implemented  in  the  system's  middle  schools, 
as  determined  by  the  perceptions  of  the  teachers.  She 
further  determined  the  relationship  between  shared 
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governance  and  job  satisfaction,  job  related  tension, 
absenteeism,  and  intention  to  leave  teaching. 

A  total  of  535  (82%)  of  the  teachers  in  the  17  middle 
schools  responded  to  the  survey.     Her  findings  confirmed 
that  shared  governance  was  the  perceived  mode  of  middle 
school  governance.     However,  differences  in  the  degree  of 
participation  were  found  among  the  schools. 

Analysis  of  variance  and  t-tests  determined  that  this 
management  style  correlated  positively  with  job 
satisfaction.     Schools  which  exhibited  a  high  degree  of 
shared  governance  also  had  teachers  who  felt  more 
satisfied  and  more  tension-free  within  the  realm  of 
teaching.     In  addition,  teacher  absenteeism,  across  the  17 
schools,  lessened  with  more  perceived  teacher  involvement 
in  the  decision-making  process.     Further,  teacher 
intention  to  leave  teaching  was  lower  when  greater 
participation  in  the  school's  management  was  perceived. 

Collins  (1988)  administered  the  Purdue  Teacher 
Opinionnaire  at  the  beginning  of  the  1987-1988  school 
year,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  to  all 
teachers  in  the  Dade  County  SDM/SBM  schools.  Teachers 
rated  100  items  concerned  with  school  climate  on  a  1  to  4 
Likert  scale.     He  cautioned  that  both  sets  of  data  were 
collected  as  an  initial  part  of  a  data  set  and  that  the 
Purdue  results  could  not  be  interpreted  as  constituting  an 
early  sign  of  project  impact.     Collins  reported  median 
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scores  on  10  factors  for  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Elementary  teachers  in  SDM/SBM  schools  were  less 
satisfied  than  the  national  norming  group  on  8  of  10 
factors  on  the  pretest.     Their  average  score  of  3.12  was 
below  the  standardization  sample  score  of  3.28.  Although 
posttest  scores  increased  on  5  of  the  10  factors,  7  scores 
remained  below  the  norming  score.     The  posttest  score 
average  of  3.16  increased  over  the  pretest  score  average 
of  3.12  but  remained  below  the  norming  average  of  3.28. 

Secondary  scores  included  teachers  from  middle/ junior 
high  schools  and  high  schools.     Secondary  teachers  in 
SDM/SBM  schools  were  less  satisfied  than  the  national 
norming  group  on  6  of  10  factors  on  the  pretest.  Their 
pretest  average  score  of  3.03  was  below  the 
standardization  sample  score  of  3.07.     Posttest  scores 
increased  in  5  factor  areas,  however,  the  average  score  of 
3.02  remained  lower  than  that  of  the  norming  group  and 
lower  than  the  pretest  average. 

Specific  pretest  and  posttest  results  were  of 
particular  relevance  to  this  research.     For  both 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  scores  about  rapport 
among  teachers  decreased,  whereas  scores  about  rapport 
with  principal  increased.     Scores  about  satisfaction  with 
teaching  increased  at  the  elementary  level  and  decreased 
at  the  secondary  level.     Further,  Collins  (1988)  reported 
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that  almost  three-fourths  of  the  respondents  indicated 
that  they  had  voted  to  participate  in  the  SDM/SBM  project 
in  their  schools. 

In  a  follow-up  study,  Collins  (1990)  collected  two 
more  data  sets  using  the  same  instrument  and  methodology. 
One  data  set  was  collected,  again,  from  all  teachers  in 
the  SDM/SBM  schools  in  the  Spring,  1989.     This  was  the 
completion  of  the  second  year  of  the  SDM/SBM  project.  A 
second  data  set  was  collected  from  a  random  sample  of 
teachers  in  non-SDM/SBM  schools. 

Collins  (1990)  reported  results  of  these  surveys. 
The  average  score  of  SDM/SBM  elementary  teachers  was  3.21, 
whereas  the  average  score  of  non-SDM/SBM  elementary 
teachers  was  3.17.     The  SDM/SBM  average  score  of  3.21  was 
an  increase  over  both  scores  collected  in  the  1988  data 
collection,  which  were  3.12  and  3.17,  respectively. 

Six  of  the  10  factor  scores  of  the  elementary  SDM/SBM 
teachers  were  above  the  average  scores  of  the  non-SDM/SBM 
teachers.     However,  scores  on  the  satisfaction  with 
teaching  factor  continued  to  decline.     The  median  score 
was  reported  at  3.69.     Previous  scores  were  3.73  and  3.71, 
respectively.     The  average  score  of  the  non-SDM/SBM 
teachers  was  3.74. 

Rapport  among  teachers  also  continued  to  decline. 
The  reported  average  was  3.16,  whereas  the  previous 
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average  scores  were  3.27  and  3.23,  respectively.  The 
average  of  the  non-SDM/SBM  teachers  was  3.15. 

The  average  score  on  the  teacher  rapport  with 
principal  factor  decreased  from  the  Spring  1988  score. 
The  initial  score  (Fall,  1987)  was  3.38.     The  Spring  1988 
score  was  3.47,  and  the  Spring  1989  score  was  3.39.  The 
most  recent  score  (3.39)  was  above  the  non-SDM/SBM 
teachers'  average  score  of  3.33. 

These  data  supported  findings  by  Conley  et  al. 
(1989) .     These  authors  concluded  that  contact  with 
superiors  was  more  important  than  contact  with  peers  in 
predicting  career  dissatisfaction  at  the  elementary  level. 

At  the  secondary  level  the  average  score  of  the 
SDM/SBM  teachers  was  3.09.     This  score  represented  a 
continued  rise  in  scores  over  the  previous  two  data  sets 
and  a  higher  score  than  the  3.00  average  of  the  non- 
SDM/SBM  teachers. 

Eight  of  the  10  average  factor  scores  were  above 
those  of  the  non-SDM/SBM  secondary  teachers.  The 
satisfaction  with  teaching  score  of  3.62  was  above  the 
previous  data  sets  and  above  the  average  score  (3.58)  of 
the  non-SDM/SBM  teachers. 

Rapport  among  teachers  was  reported  at  a  higher  level 
(3.09)  than  in  the  non-SDM/SBM  secondary  schools  (3.07). 
However,  this  score  remained  lower  than  the  initial  score 
(3.12)  collected  at  the  onset  of  the  project. 
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The  teacher  rapport  with  principal  score  continued  to 
rise.     The  score  of  3.10  represented  a  gain  over  the 
previous  two  scores  and  was  higher  than  the  average  score 
of  secondary  teachers  in  the  non-SDM/SBM  schools  (2.91). 

Collins  (1990)  summarized  this  report  as  follows: 
"In  sum,  although  differences  between  averaged  factor 
scores  for  the  two  sets  of  schools  are  small,  individual 
factors  scores,  on  balance,  seem  to  favor  the  SBM  schools" 
(p.  14) .     Collins  classified  school  climate  as  a 
relatively  nonvolatile  variable,  meaning  that  it  was  not 
easily  impacted  over  a  short  period  of  time.  Collins 
concluded  that  more  than  two  or  three  years  would  be 
required  for  the  full  dimensions  of  the  SDM/SBM  project's 
impact  to  be  documented. 

The  data  collected  by  Collins  (1990)  were  consistent 
with  the  findings  of  an  earlier  study.     Henderson  (1976) 
researched  the  relationship  between  perceived 
participation  in  decision  making  and  the  morale  and  job 
satisfaction  of  elementary  teachers.     The  Purdue  Teacher 
Opinionnaire  (PTO)  was  used  as  the  instrument  to  measure 
morale  and  the  Minnesota  Job  Satisfaction  Questionnaire 
(MJSQ)  was  used  to  measure  job  satisfaction.     Analysis  of 
variance  and  multiple  regression  were  used  to  analyze  data 
from  218  teachers. 

All  10  of  the  PTO  subtest  computations  for  the 
analysis  of  variance  were  significant.     Teacher  rapport 
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with  principal  was  the  most  significant  subtest  related  to 
participation  in  school  decision  making.     The  next  most 
significant  factor  was  satisfaction  with  teaching.  The 
third  factor  in  significance  was  rapport  among  teachers. 
Further,  Henderson  reported  intrinsic  satisfaction  was  the 
most  significant  MJSQ  subtest  related  to  participation  in 
school  decision  making. 
Other  Related  Research 

Katzell  and  Yankelovich  (1975)  found  that  rewards 
tailored  to  the  person  being  rewarded  were  most  effective. 
Expanding  the  content  of  jobs  was  mor«  likely  to  be 
rewarding  to  workers  whose  hygiene  needs  had  been 
reasonably  satisfied  and  who  were  seeking  opportunities 
for  self-expression  and  growth.     Job  redesign  often 
included  expansion  and  redistribution  of  influence  and 
control.     Some  workers  appreciated  having  greater 
influence  whereas  others  resented  it.     However,  reported 
Katzell  and  Yankelovich,  workers  who  had  more  influence 
due  to  participative  management  generally  had  more 
favorable  attitudes  about  their  jobs  and  were  less  prone 
to  leave  their  jobs  than  those  who  believed  they  were  less 
influential.     These  researchers  also  found  that  greater 
overall  influence  among  members  of  an  organization  or 
group  seemed  to  be  conducive  to  better  productivity. 

Dodge  (1983)   investigated  selected  personal  and 
organizational  variables  related  to  job  satisfaction.  She 
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used  simultaneous  multiple  regression  analyses  and  found 
that  the  seven  independent  variables  in  her  study 
explained  35%  of  the  variance  in  job  satisfaction.  She 
concluded  that  organizational  factors  such  as  emotional 
support  and  participation  in  decision  making  were  stronger 
contributors  to  job  satisfaction  than  personal  factors 
such  as  age  and  experience.     Her  findings  were  consistent 
with  previous  studies  (Herman  &  Hulin,  1972;  O'Reilly  & 
Roberts,  1976)  which  indicated  that  an  individual's 
attitude  toward  work  was  more  associated  with 
organizational  characteristics  of  the  job  environment  than 
the  individual  traits  of  the  person. 

In  a  provocative  article,  Arvey,  Bouchard,  Segal,  and 
Abraham  (1989)  reported  results  of  a  study  designed  to 
test  the  hypothesis  that  there  was  a  significant  genetic 
component  to  job  satisfaction.     Their  study  was  based  on  a 
study  by  Staw  and  Ross  (1985) . 

Staw  and  Ross  (1985)  argued,  based  on  study  results 
using  a  national  sample  of  5000  men,  that  dispositional 
influences  affected  job  attitudes.     That  is,  stable 
individual  differences  were  as  important  as  content  or 
context  factors  in  determining  job  satisfaction. 

In  the  Arvey  et  al.   (1989)  study,  34  monozygotic  twin 
pairs  who  had  been  reared  apart  completed  the  MJSQ  as  part 
of  a  comprehensive  work  history  assessment.  Three 
subscales  were  formed  from  the  job  satisfaction  items  to 
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reflect  content,  context,  and  general  job  satisfaction. 
Resulting  values  indicated  that  about  30%  of  the  observed 
variance  in  general  job  satisfaction  was  due  to  genetic 
factors. 

Arvey  et  al.   (1989)  concluded  that  organizations  may 
have  less  control  over  job  satisfaction,  particularly 
intrinsic  satisfaction,  than  indicated  by  previous 
research.     Although  job  enrichment  efforts  and  other 
environmental  changes  might  be  made  to  enhance  content  job 
satisfaction,  their  data  suggested  certain  boundaries  for 
each  individual  with  regard  to  job  satisfaction. 

Summary 

The  following  generalizations  summarize  this  review 
of  the  literature: 

1.  The  needs-hierarchy  theory  (Maslow,   1954)  has  had 
a  tremendous  impact  in  modern  management  approach  to 
motivation  (Luthans,  1985) . 

2.  The  motivation-hygiene  theory  (Herzberg,  1966) 
stemmed  from  Maslow 's  work.     Herzberg 's  theory  applied 
motivation  concepts  to  job  satisfaction  (Goble,   1970) . 

3.  Herzberg 's  theory,  which  postulated  a  distinct 
continuum  for  job  satisfaction  and  a  distinct  continuum 
for  job  dissatisfaction,  has  stimulated  a  considerable 
amount  of  research. 

4.  Substantial  research  (Cruz-Rodriguez ,  1980; 
Galloway  et  al.,  1985;  Sergiovanni,  1967)  has  supported 
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the  contention  that  Herzberg's  theory  could  be  applied  to 
educational  settings. 

5.  Alteration  of  the  traditional  bureaucratic 
settings  of  schools  to  include  teacher  participation  in 
decision  making  affected  the  job  satisfaction  of  teachers 
(Alutto  &  Belasco,  1972;  Bridges,  1964). 

6.  Participation  in  decision  making  was  positively 
related  to  the  individual  teacher's  satisfaction  with  the 
profession  of  teaching  (Hoy  &  Miskel,  1982) . 

7.  Job  satisfaction  correlated  positively  with 
participation  in  decision  making  when  teacher  inclusion  in 
decisions  was  based  on  the  following:     (a)  the  decisional 
condition  of  the  teacher  (Belasco  &  Alutto,   1972) ,    (b)  the 
relevance  of  the  issue  to  the  teacher  (Johnson  & 
Germinario,   1985;  Mohrman  et  al.,   1978),  and  (c)  the 
expertise  of  the  teacher  (Bridges,  1967;  Mohrman  et  al., 
1978) . 

The  present  research  applied  Herzberg's  theory  to 
teachers  in  a  school  system  in  which  some  of  the  teachers 
were  participating  in  decision  making  to  a  greater  extent 
than  other  teachers  in  the  system.     The  relationships 
between  both  content  (motivator)  and  context  (hygiene)  job 
satisfaction  and  governance  structure  were  determined. 
Further,  relationships  between  10  other  selected  variables 
and  both  content  and  context  job  satisfaction  were 
explored. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 

Overview 

This  study  was  designed  to  compare  the  job 
satisfaction  perceived  by  teachers  assigned  to  shared 
decision  making/school-based  management  (SDM/SBM)  schools 
to  that  of  teachers  assigned  to  schools  using  a 
traditional  governance  structure.     The  Teacher  Job 
Satisfaction  Questionnaire  (TJSQ)    (Lester,  1982)  was 
administered  to  a  randomly  selected  sample  of  the 
population. 

Population 

The  15,000  teachers  of  Dade  County,  Florida,  were  the 
accessible  population  for  this  study.     These  teachers  work 
with  over  266,000  students  in  the  fourth  largest  public 
school  district  in  the  United  States  (Fernandez,  1988) . 

Dade  County,  with  a  population  of  over  2,000,000 
people,  encompasses  26  cities  and  covers  1973  square  miles 
on  the  southeast  section  of  the  Florida  peninsula.  Miami 
is  the  most  populous  of  these  cities,  with  about  400,000 
people.     Dade  County  has  a  large  Hispanic  population,  and 
approximately  40%  to  50%  of  students  have  a  native 
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language  other  than  English  (N.  Aguiar,  personal 
communication,  November  28,  1988) . 

At  the  time  of  the  study,  the  mean  annual  salary  of 
Dade  County  teachers  was  $32,597  and  they  averaged  10 
years  teaching  experience  in  Florida.     Of  these  teachers, 
52%  were  assigned  to  the  178  elementary  schools  in  the 
system.     Of  the  15,000  teachers,  40%  were  classified  as 
secondary  teachers  and  were  assigned  among  the  48  junior 
high/middle,  24  high,  and  19  alternative  or  vocational 
schools.     Of  these  teachers,   11%  served  exceptional 
students  throughout  all  of  the  schools  and  8%  had  other 
assignments  (N.  Aguiar,  personal  communication,  November 
28,  1988). 

Females  comprised  about  74%  of  the  teaching  force  and 
males  numbered  26%.     About  19%  of  these  teachers  were 
Hispanic,  27%  were  black,  and  53%  were  white  (N.  Aguiar, 
personal  communication,  November  28,  1988) . 

The  main  focus  of  the  1986  collective  bargaining 
between  representatives  of  the  United  Teachers  of  Dade 
(UTD)  and  the  School  Board  of  Dade  County  Public  Schools 
(DCPS)  was  the  prof essionalization  of  teaching.  The 
urgent  need  to  develop  a  spectrum  of  educational  and 
managerial  strategies  to  create  a  comprehensive  district- 
wide  prof essionalization  program  was  recognized  by  union 
and  management  representatives  (Fernandez,  1988).  The 
establishment  of  32  shared  decision  making/school-based 
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management  (SDM/SBM)  schools  was  included  in  this  program. 
A  central  level  administrator  was  assigned  to  facilitate 
the  success  of  these  schools,  as  they  would  not  be 
operated  under  the  normal  administrative  structure. 

Eight  goals  of  SDM/SBM  were  as  follows:     (a)  district 
resources  channelled  at  the  school  level;   (b) increased 
responsibility  and  accountability  at  the  school  level;  (c) 
an  improved  educational  program;   (d)  greater  flexibility 
in  scheduling  and  staffing;   (e)  greater  opportunities  for 
shared  decision  making  and  collegial  planning  at  each 
school;   (f)   improved  implementation  and  evaluation  of  the 
academic  program;   (g)  increased  teacher  involvement  in 
inservice  activities;  and  (h)  opportunities  for  parent, 
student,  business,  and  community  involvement  (Fernandez, 
1988) . 

Union  and  management  representatives  agreed  that  32 
schools  would  be  accepted  into  the  pilot  program,  which 
was  to  be  implemented  at  the  beginning  of  the  1987-1988 
school  year.     During  the  1986-1987  school  year,  the 
faculties  of  260  Dade  County  schools  were  invited  to 
submit  applications  requesting  participation  in  the 
SDM/SBM  program.     Shared  decision-making  proposals  were 
submitted  from  53  faculties.     These  proposals  were 
developed  at  the  school  site  and  the  prerequisite  of 
approval  by  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  was  fulfilled  at 
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each  of  the  53  schools.     The  plans  reflected  the  varied 
needs  of  each  school  population  (Fernandez,  1988). 

Proposals  were  judged  by  a  joint  labor /management 
team  using  10  criteria.     These  criteria  were  value- 
weighted  on  a  scale  ranging  from  most  important  (5)  to 
least  important  (1)  based  upon  the  impact  of  that  criteria 
on  the  overall  worth  of  the  total  program.  Criteria 
assigned  a  weighted  factor  of  five  were  the  following: 
(a)  educational  impact,   (b)  shared  decision-making  model, 
and  (c)  the  specific  plan  of  action.     Impact  on  school 
climate  was  the  only  criterion  with  a  weighted  value  of 
four.     Four  criteria  had  a  weighted  value  of  three.  These 
criteria  were  the  following:     (a)  collegial  process,  (b) 
change  factors  (issues,  procedures,  or  practices  that  the 
plan  intended  to  change) ,   (c)  community  involvement,  and 
(d)  possibility  of  replication.     Feasibility  for 
implementation  was  assigned  a  weighted  value  of  two. 
Research  support  for  the  plan  was  assigned  a  weighted 
value  of  one  (Fernandez,  1987). 

The  32  plans  awarded  the  highest  total  score  were 
approved  for  implementation.     These  32  plans  represented 
significant  changes  in  existing  practices  and  policies  in 
the  areas  of  staffing,  curriculum,  scheduling,  and  budget 
allocation.     Over  100  waivers  of  existing  school  board 
policy  or  contract  language  were  given  to  facilitate 
implementation  (Fernandez,  1987). 
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These  32  proposals  were  implemented  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1987-1988  school  year  in  the  32  pilot  schools.  A 
second  pilot  project  was  planned  for  implementation  in  the 
1989-1990  school  year. 

Data  Collection 

Application  was  made  on  March  24,  1989,  to  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Educational  Accountability  of  Dade 
County  Public  Schools  (DCPS)  for  permission  to  conduct 
this  research  (see  Appendix  A) .     Officials  of  DCPS 
forwarded  a  copy  of  the  application  and  proposal  to 
officials  of  the  teachers'  union.     An  approval  letter  was 
received  from  DCPS  on  April  28,  1989  (see  Appendix  A). 
Following  receipt  of  this  approval  letter,  a  computer  tape 
containing  500  randomly  selected  names  of  teachers  in  the 
DCPS,  along  with  school  assignments,  was  received  via 
Federal  Express.     This  random  sample  was  generated  through 
a  computer  program  owned  by  the  Data  Management  Department 
of  DCPS  (see  Appendix  A) . 

Each  of  the  teachers  in  the  sample  was  assigned  a 
number  for  follow-up  purposes.    A  packet  was  sent  via  U.S. 
mail  to  each  of  the  500  teachers.     Personnel  at  DCPS  would 
not  allow  the  use  of  their  intradistrict  mail  system  for 
this  research.     Miller  (1983) ,   in  the  Handbook  of  Research 
Design  and  Social  Measurement ^  synthesized  successive 
steps  to  ensure  optimal  return  rates.     His  suggestions 
included  the  following: 
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1.  A  cover  letter  should  be  prepared  which 
emphasized  the  social  usefulness  of  the  study  and  the 
importance  of  each  response.     The  cover  letter  prepared  by 
the  researcher  attempted  to  establish  role  similarities 
with  the  respondent  as  well  as  the  mutual  usefulness  of 
the  response.     In  addition,  anonymity  was  assured  and 
appreciation  expressed.     The  importance  of  each  response 
was  indicated  through  the  invitation  to  call  the 
researcher's  home,  collect,  if  the  respondent  had 
reservations  or  questions  (see  Appendix  A) . 

2.  The  questionnaire  should  be  prepared  using 
attractive  page  format  and  an  easily  readable  size  and 
style  of  type.     Based  on  this  suggestion  the  Teacher  Job 
Satisfaction  Questionnaire  was  reproduced  on  gray  paper  in 
Roman,  14  point  block  lettering.     The  instrument  was 
presented  in  booklet  format  (see  Appendix  B) . 

3.  Personalization  procedures  should  be  used.  This 
was  done  through  use  of  the  term  colleague  in  the 
salutation,  which  was  an  indication  that  researcher  and 
respondent  had  the  teaching  role  in  common.     Also,  an 
invitation  to  call  the  researcher  at  home,  collect,  was 
included  in  the  letter  . 

4.  Questionnaires  should  be  mailed  first  class,  and 
a  regular,  stamped,  addressed,  envelope  should  be  used 
rather  than  a  business  reply  envelope  for  returns.  Both 
of  these  procedures  were  followed. 
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Although  the  effect  of  inducements  has  not  been 
established  clearly,  Miller  (1983)  included  a  suggestion 
that  use  of  inducements  increased  response  rate.  This 
information,  along  with  his  indication  that  altruism 
played  a  role  in  response  decisions,  prompted  the 
researcher  to  co-design  and  produce  a  sticker  on  which  was 
printed  "I  TEACH  .   .   .  WITH  PRIDE."    This  was  included  in 
the  packet  as  a  symbol  of  appreciation  for  the  respondent. 

Thus,  the  research  packet  contained  the  following: 
(a)  a  letter  of  explanation  which  requested  participation 
in  the  study  and  assured  anonymity;   (b)  a  Teacher  Job 
Satisfaction  Questionnaire;   (c)  a  computer  answer  sheet; 
(d)  a  demographic  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  B) ;   (e)  a 
stamped,  numbered,  addressed,  return  envelope;  and  (f)  a 
three  inch  by  nine  inch  sticker  on  which  was  printed  "I 
Teach  .   .   .  With  Pride." 

A  verbal  request  was  made  to  an  official  at  UTD  for 
the  names  of  the  chief  union  steward  at  each  school.  No 
reply  was  received.     Several  follow-up  phone  calls  between 
March  20,  1989,  and  April  20,  1989,  resulted  in  a 
rejection  of  this  request.     The  personnel  at  UTD  had  not 
developed  a  procedure  to  process  such  requests  and  were 
not  willing  to  release  this  information  under  any 
circumstances.     Therefore,  a  packet,  assembled  according 
to  Miller's  (1983)  guidelines,  was  addressed  to  Chief 
Union  Steward  and  was  sent  to  each  school  for  the  second 
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part  of  this  study.     This  packet  contained  the  following: 
(a)  a  letter  of  explanation  and  request  for  participation 
(see  Appendix  A) ;   (b)  an  opinionnaire  developed  by  the 
researcher  (see  Appendix  B) ;   (c)  a  stamped,  numbered, 
addressed  return  envelope;  and  (d)  a  sticker  on  which  was 
printed  "I  Teach  .   .   .With  Pride." 

Also,  a  similar  packet  was  sent  to  the  principal  of 
each  Dade  County  school.     This  packet  contained  the 
following:     (a)  a  letter  of  explanation  and  a  request  for 
participation;   (b)  the  same  opinionnaire  which  was  sent  to 
the  union  stewards;   (c)  a  stamped,  numbered,  addressed, 
return  envelope. 

One  hundred  ninety-two  (38%)  teachers  returned  the 
completed  job  satisfaction  instrument  within  18  days. 
Miller  (1983)  recommended  a  follow-up  letter  and 
replacement  questionnaire  about  three  weeks  after  the 
first  request.     This  suggestion  was  followed  (see  Appendix 
A) .     Another  stamped,  addressed  envelope  was  included. 
This  follow-up  request  yielded  82  (16%)  more  returns. 
Three  returns  were  unusable.     Total  returns  usable  for 
statistical  analysis  were  271  or  54%. 

Union  steward  returns  numbered  73   (27%)  after  three 
weeks.     A  follow-up  request  yielded  42  (16%)  more  (see 
Appendix  A) .     Miller  (1983)  noted  that  questionnaires  for 
which  subjective  information  was  requested  received  the 
worst  response  rates.     Vigderhous  (1977)  suggested  that  a 
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telephone  call  procedure  should  be  started  when  the 
probability  of  questionnaire  returns  was  small. 
Therefore,  a  phone  procedure  was  undertaken.  Telephone 
calls  were  made  to  each  school  of  those  stewards  who  had 
not  returned  the  opinionnaire.     An  attempt  was  made  to 
ascertain  the  name  of  the  steward  and  a  request  was  made 
to  speak  to  the  steward.     Through  these  conversations, 
information  was  obtained  about  UTD  elections.  Elections 
were  being  held  throughout  the  schools  during  May.  This 
event  influenced  to  whom  the  opinionnaire  was  delivered. 
If  the  current  steward  was  not  available  to  come  to  the 
phone,  a  message  was  left,  and  a  personally  addressed 
third  opinionnaire  was  forwarded. 

These  follow-up  efforts  yielded  another  14  returns 
for  a  total  of  129  or  48%  of  the  269  requested.  These 
returns  were  used  only  for  descriptive  purposes. 

Principal  returns  numbered  75  (28%)  after  three 
weeks.     A  follow-up  request  yielded  another  52  (19%)  (see 
Appendix  A) .     A  third  letter,  written  personally  to  each 
nonresponding  principal,  yielded  25  returns.  Total 
principal  returns  were  152  or  57%.     These  returns  were 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  returns  from  union  stewards 
also  for  descriptive  purposes. 

Sample 

The  advantages  of  using  the  random  sampling  procedure 
were  as  follows:     (a)  the  investigator  was  able  to  draw 
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explicit  inferences  regarding  the  frequencies  of  certain 
characteristics  (Neale  &  Liebert,  1986)  ,   (b)  the  basic 
underlying  assumptions  of  parametrical  statistical 
procedures  were  able  to  be  accepted  (Udinsky,  Osterlind,  & 
Lynch,  1981) ,  and  (c)  the  interpretations  of  the  results 
of  the  study  were  strengthened  (Neale  &  Liebert,  1986) . 
Based  on  these  criteria,  random  sampling  was  selected  as 
the  method  of  sampling  for  this  study. 

Udinsky  et  al.   (1981)  enumerated  four  criteria  for 
determining  sample  size.     These  criteria  were  (a)  goal 
orientation,  which  referred  to  a  sampling  design  which  was 
based  on  the  goals  of  the  research;   (b)  measurability , 
which  required  providing  data  appropriate  for  the 
necessary  statistical  computations;   (c)  practicality;  and 
(d)  economy.     Generally,  a  sample  of  30  or  more  was 
considered  a  large  sample.     Large  samples  are  needed  when 
the  population  was  comprised  of  the  following:     (a)  a  wide 
range  of  variables  and  (b)  a  large  number  of  interacting 
uncontrolled  variables.     Also,  large  samples  were  needed 
when  it  was  desirable  to  minimize  separate  effects  of 
interacting  uncontrolled  variables  (Udinsky  et  al.,  1981). 
Thus,  a  large  sample  was  required  for  this  research. 

As  sample  size  increased,  the  chances  were  improved 
for  obtaining  scores  from  the  extremes  of  the 
distribution.     The  standard  deviation  more  closely 
approximated  that  of  the  total  population  which 
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strengthened  the  external  validity  of  the  study.  On 
balance,  as  sample  size  decreased,  any  differences  in  the 
dependent  variable  must  be  increased  to  be  significant. 
Both  practical  and  theoretical  significance  were  goals  of 
this  study.      Also  considered  was  Sudman's  (1976) 
suggestion  that,  for  survey  research,  each  minor  subgroup 
be  composed  of  20  to  50  responses.     Thus,  a  sample  size  of 
500,  with  a  return  rate  of  over  50%,  would  fulfill  the 
statistical  requirements  dictated  by  the  design  of  this 
study  (L.  Crocker,  personal  communication,  March  17, 
1989) .     Two  hundred  seventy-one  (54%)  responses  were 
statistically  analyzed  in  this  research. 

Two  factors  contributed  to  the  generalizability  of 
this  study  to  all  Dade  County  teachers.     These  factors 
were  the  following:     (a)  the  sample  was  selected  randomly 
from  this  population,  and  (b)  the  sample  population  was 
closely  comparable  to  the  accessible  population  in  eight 
variables  relevant  to  this  study  (Borg  &  Gall,  1983).  The 
comparisons  of  the  sample  and  accessible  populations  with 
regard  to  race  and  school  size  are  shown  in  Table  1.  The 
sample  and  accessible  population  teacher  assignments  to 
schools  of  varying  socioeconomic  status  are  shown  in  Table 
2 .     The  remainder  of  the  comparable  variables  are  included 
in  Table  3 . 
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Table  1 

Population  Descriptors;  Percentage  Comparison  of  Teachers 
in  Sample  and  Accessible  Populations 


Population 


Descriptors 


Sample 
N=271 


Dade 
County 


Race 


White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Other 


59 
20 
20 
<1 


53 
27 
19 
1 


Teachers  in  schools  by 
student  population 


Small  (1-500) 
Medium  (501-1000) 
Large  (over  1000) 


3 
34 
63 


4 

39 
57 


The  accessible  population  of  Dade  County  teachers  was 
comparable  to  the  target  population  of  teachers  throughout 
the  United  States  as  shown  in  Table  3 .     These  populations 
were  comparable  on  five  variables  relevant  to  this  study. 
These  variables  were  the  following:     (a)  years  of  teaching 
experience,   (b)  type  of  school  to  which  assigned,  (c) 
highest  degree  held,   (d)  gender,  and  (e)  school  governance 
structure . 
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Table  2 

Population  Descriptors;     Percentage  Comparison  of  the 
Socioeconomic  Status  of  Student  Population  For  Teachers 
In  Sample  and  Accessible  Populations  >  - 


Population 


Descriptors  %  of  Children  Sample  Dade 

on  F/R  Lunch  N=271  County 


Elementary 


Jr.  High/Middle 


High  School 


69-98  16  18 

46-68  19  18 

0-45  16  16 


58-80  4  7 

34-57  9  7 

0-33  7  6 


16-22  7  7 

7-15  6  7 

0-6  7  6 


Note.     F/R  =  free  and  reduced  lunches. 


Borg  and  Gall  (1983)   indicated  that  population 
validity  was  established  if  the  accessible  and  target 
populations  were  reasonably  comparable  in  variables  most 
relevant  to  the  study.     Governance  structure  was  a 
variable  of  major  importance  to  this  research.  Heller, 
Woodworth,  Jacobson  and  Conway  (1989)  conducted  a  study  of 
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Table  3 


Population  Descriptors:  Percentage  Comparison  of  Teachers 
in  Sample.  Accessible,  and  Target  Populations 


Descriptors 


Population 


Sample 
N=271 


Dade 
County 


United 
States 


Gender 


Female 
Male 

Median  age 

Highest  degree 

Bachelor 
Master 
Specialist 
Doctorate 

Median  years  experience 

School  type 

Elementary 
Jr.  High/Middle 
Sr.  High 
Other 


74 
26 

41 


40 
45 
13 
2 

14 


51 
20 
21 
8 


74 
26 


50 
41 

7 

2 

10*^ 


52 
20 
20 
8 


69 
31 

41 


48 

51^ 

1 
15 


56 
44C 


Teachers  in  schools 

by  governance  structure 

SDM/SBM  schools 
non-SDM/SBM  schools 


16 
84 


14 
86 


20'= 
80 


Note.     Dash  =  unavailable  data. 

SDM/SBM  =  shared  decision  making/ school-based 
management  schools. 

^Master  and  specialist  degrees  combined. 
'^Average  years  experience  in  Florida. 
^Jr.  High/Middle,  Senior  High,  and  Other  combined. 
^School  systems  rather  than  teachers. 
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the  incidence  of  changes  in  school  governance  structure 
throughout  the  United  States.     The  results  of  this  study 
were  expressed  in  terms  of  school  systems  rather  than 
teachers,  and  indicated  that  restructured  school 
governance  occurred  in  20%  of  the  nation's  school  systems. 
For  validity  purposes,  this  figure  was  accepted  as 
reasonably  comparable  to  the  14%  of  the  accessible 
population  who  were  involved  in  restructured  school 
governance.     This  similarity,  combined  with  the 
similarities  shown  in  the  four  other  variables  in  Table  3, 
served  to  establish  population  validity. 

Study  Design 

This  correlational  study  was  designed  to  measure  the 
relationship  between  each  of  11  independent  variables  and 
content  or  context  job  satisfaction.     The  six  continuous 
independent  variables  were  as  follows:     (a)  age,  (b) 
commitment  to  governance  structure  at  the  school  to  which 
assigned,   (c)  years  of  teaching  experience  at  the  school 
to  which  assigned,   (d)  number  of  pupils  at  the  school  to 
which  assigned,   (e)  socioeconomic  status  of  the  school  to 
which  assigned,  and  (f)  years  of  teaching  experience.  The 
five  class  independent  variables  were  as  follows:  (a) 
gender,    (b)  highest  degree  held,    (c)  type  of  school  to 
which  assigned,   (d)  governance  structure  at  the  school  to 
which  assigned,  and  (e)  ethnic  origin.     The  dependent 
variables  were  content  and  context  job  satisfaction  as 
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measured  through  the  Teacher  Job  Satisfaction 
Questionnaire  (Lester,  1982) . 

Instrumentation 

The  Teacher  Job  Satisfaction  Questionnaire  (TJSQ) 
(Lester,   1982)  was  used  in  this  study.     The  TJSQ  was  self- 
administered  and  took  15-20  minutes  for  completion. 

Each  of  the  66  statements  on  the  questionnaire 
expressed  a  concern  about  nine  characteristics  of  job 
satisfaction.     Included  in  the  questionnaire  were  the 
following  66  items:     (a)  14  items  about  supervision,  (b) 
10  items  about  colleagues,   (c)  7  items  about  working 
conditions,   (d)  7  items  about  pay,   (e)  8  items  about 
responsibility,    (f)  9  items  about  work  itself,    (g)   5  items 
about  advancement,   (h)  3  items  about  security,  and  (i)  3 
items  about  recognition. 

Language  on  the  questionnaire  was  familiar  and 
appropriate  to  the  teaching  population.     The  statements 
were  clear,  concise,  direct,  and  contained  no  more  than  20 
words.     Approximately  50%  of  the  items  were  written  in  a 
positive  form  and  50%  in  a  negative  form  to  avoid  response 
set  bias  (Lester,   1982) .     Respondents  indicated  the  extent 
of  agreement  or  disagreement  with  a  specific  statement  by 
marking  a  computer  answer  sheet  on  which  was  a  1  to  5 
Likert  scale  for  each  statement.     The  scoring  system  was 
reversed  for  unfavorable  items.     Thus  a  low  score  was 
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representative  of  low  job  satisfaction,  and  a  high  score 
was  representative  of  high  job  satisfaction. 

The  TJSQ  yielded  nine  independent,  uncorrelated 
subscales,  each  measuring  a  specific  aspect  of  teacher  job 
satisfaction.     The  total  internal  reliability  was  measured 
at  .93  and  the  nine  subtest  coefficients  ranged  from  .71 
(security)  to  .92  (supervision)    (Lester,  1982) . 

In  addition  to  TJSQ,  respondents  completed  a 
demographic  questionnaire.     The  questionnaire  contained 
the  following  items:     (a)  name  of  school,   (b)  gender,  (c) 
age,   (d)  degree  earned,   (e)  years  of  teaching  experience, 
(f)  years  of  experience  at  school  to  which  assigned,  (g) 
race,  and  (h)  a  request  to  rate  preferences  concerning 
shared  decision  making/ school-based  management  (SDM/SBM) 
on  a  1  to  10  Likert  scale. 

Information  also  was  requested  from  the  269  teachers 
who  assumed  the  role  of  chief  building  steward  for  the 
United  Teachers  of  Dade.     The  same  information  was 
requested  of  the  269  building  principals. 

These  538  people  were  asked  to  complete  an  eight-item 
opinionnaire  which  requested  descriptive  information 
concerning  various  processes  occurring  within  each  school 
(see  Appendix  B) .     All  eight  items  were  open-ended 
questions.     Seven  of  the  questions  had  two  parts  and  one 
of  the  questions  had  three  parts.     The  first  three 
questions  concerned  the  opportunities  made  available  to 
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teachers  in  the  areas  of  differentiated  responsibilities, 
responsibilities  accompanied  by  a  pay  increase,  and 
avenues  available  to  achieve  professional  goals.  Other 
questions  concerned  (a)  the  criteria  for,  type  of,  and 
methods  for  teacher  recognition;   (b)  the  opportunities 
available  to  improve  and  excel  in  a  particular  area  of 
expertise;  and  (c)  evidence  of  enjoyment  of  teaching.  The 
last  two  questions  concerned  training  opportunities  made 
available  to  teachers.     All  eight  questions  were  designed 
to  generate  descriptions  of  current  practices  which  have 
operationalized  the  facets  of  content  job  satisfaction, 
which  were  the  following:     (a)  achievement,  (b) 
advancement,   (c)  recognition,   (d)  responsibility,  and  (e) 
work  itself. 

Hypotheses 

The  following  null  hypotheses  were  set  to  be  rejected 
at  the  .05  level  of  significance: 

1.  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  age 
and  content  or  context  job  satisfaction. 

2.  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between 
degree  earned  and  content  or  context  job  satisfaction. 

3.  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between 
gender  and  content  or  context  job  satisfaction. 

4.  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between 
ethnic  origin  and  content  or  context  job  satisfaction. 
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5.  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between 
years  of  teaching  experience  and  content  or  context  job 
satisfaction. 

6.  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between 
years  experience  at  the  school  to  which  one  is  assigned 
and  content  or  context  job  satisfaction. 

7.  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between 
coiMnitment  to  school  governance  structure  and  content  or 
context  job  satisfaction. 

8.  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  the 
type  of  school  to  which  one  is  assigned  and  content  or 
context  job  satisfaction. 

9.  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between 
number  of  students  at  the  school  to  which  one  is  assigned 
and  content  or  context  job  satisfaction. 

10.  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between 
socioeconomic  status  of  the  school  to  which  one  is 
assigned  and  content  or  context  job  satisfaction. 

11.  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between 
type  of  governance  structure  at  the  school  to  which  one  is 
assigned  and  content  or  context  job  satisfaction. 

12.  There  is  no  significant  interaction  between 
commitment  to  governance  structure  and  type  of  governance 
structure  at  the  school  to  which  one  is  assigned  as  this 
interaction  is  related  to  content  or  context  job 
satisfaction. 
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Justification  of  the  Variables 
As  indicated  by  the  hypotheses,  seven  personal  and 
four  organizational  variables  were  included  in  this  study. 
Justification  for  inclusion  of  these  variables  follows. 
Age 

The  evidence  that  age  was  associated  with  overall  job 

satisfaction  was  overwhelming.     Herzberg  et  al.  (1957) 

reported  a  U-shaped  relationship. 

In  general,  morale  is  high  among  young  workers 
and  tends  to  go  down  during  the  first  few  years 
of  employment.     The  low  point  is  reached  in  the 
late  twenties  or  early  thirties.     After  this 
period  job  morale  climbs  steadily  with  age. 
(pp.  5-6) 

Handyside  (1961) ,  Trusty  and  Sergiovanni  (1966) ,  and 
Sweeney  (1981)  confirmed  this  relationship.  The 
researchers  in  the  latter  two  studies  found  that  teachers 
in  their  late  20s  and  early  30s  were  the  least  satisfied, 
whereas  older  teachers  were  more  satisfied  than  their 
colleagues  in  other  age  groups. 

Belasco  and  Alutto  (1972)  discerned  that  teachers 
aged  38  and  above  were  more  satisfied  than  other  age 
groups.     Holdaway  (1978)  attempted  to  analyze  satisfaction 
differences  due  to  age  and  discovered  that  teachers  under 
40  mentioned  dissatisfaction  with  salary  far  more 
frequently  than  those  over  40. 

A  substantial  number  of  researchers  discovered  a 
slightly  positive  linear  relationship  between  age  and  job 
satisfaction.     This  relationship  appeared  to  hold  at  least 
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to  age  60  (Rhodes,  1983).     Among  these  researchers  were 
(a)  Stagner  (1975);   (b)  Aldag  and  Brief  (1975);  (c) 
Siassi,  Crocetti,  and  Spiro  (1975);   (d)  Glenn,  Taylor,  and 
Weaver  (1977);   (e)  Near,  Rice,  and  Hunt  (1978);   (f)  Ronen 
(1978);   (g)  Staines  and  Quinn  (1979);  and  (h)  Weaver 
(1978,  1980).    More  recently  Galloway  et  al.   (1985),  Pond 
and  Geyer  (1987),  and  Khillah  (1987)  have  confirmed  this 
correlation. 

Although  consistent  age-related  differences  were 
reported  for  various  work  attitudes  and  levels  of 
satisfaction,  causes  for  this  relationship  remained 
unknown.     Various  influences  due  to  age  were  classified  by 
type  of  effect.     The  following  three  types  of  effects  have 
been  researched:     (a)  cohort,    (b)  age,  and  (c)  period.  A 
cohort  effect  referred  to  a  group  of  people  who  shared  a 
life  experience  which  was  structured  within  a  generational 
framework  (Rhodes,  1983).     An  age  effect  was  developmental 
in  nature.     Both  psychosocial  aging,  such  as  social  role 
changes,  and  biological  aging  were  included  as 
developmental  components  of  the  overall  aging  effect 
(Gibson  &  Klein,  1970) .     A  period  effect  was  a  time-of- 
measurement  difference  which  represented  present 
environmental  influences  (Rhodes,   1983) .  These 
conceptualizations,  as  well  as  an  array  of  methodological 
variations,  have  prevented  the  identification  of 
etiological  factors. 
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Because  the  correlation  of  job  satisfaction  with 
age  is  not  very  high,  one  might  be  tempted  to 
dismiss  age  in  attempts  to  explain  or  enhance 
job  satisfaction.     However,  given  the  multiple 
causation  of  social  and  psychological  phenomena, 
any  variable  that  explains  2%  or  3%  of  the 
variance  in  a  dependent  variable  is  worthy  of 
respect;  no  other  single  variable  may  explain  a 
larger  proportion.     (Glenn  et  al.,  1977,  p.  192) 

The  authors  of  at  least  one  study  (Gibson  &  Klein, 
1970)  have  indicated  that  the  length  of  time  on  the  job 
operated  as  a  suppressor  variable  that  reduced  the 
correlation  of  job  satisfaction  with  age,  and,  thus,  the 
magnitude  of  the  correlation  may  not  fully  reflect  the 
effect  of  age  on  job  satisfaction  (Glenn  et  al.,  1977). 
Even  though  the  correlations  between  age  and  job 
satisfaction  have  been  low,  age  has  been  the  most 
consistent  and  strongest  predictor  of  job  attitudes, 
behavior,  and  satisfaction  of  all  the  demographic 
variables  (Pond  &  Geyer,  1987) . 
Level  of  Education 

Level  of  education  tended  to  correlate  negatively 
with  job  satisfaction,  although  job  satisfaction  was  less 
affected  in  areas  requiring  more  education  or  high  levels 
of  skill  or  technical  knowledge.     For  jobs  involving 
routine  or  semi-skilled  work,  a  negative  relationship  was 
apparent  (Johnson  &  Bledsoe,  1973) .     Vollmer  and  Kinney 
(1955)  found  college  graduates  more  dissatisfied  than  high 
school  graduates,  who  were  likewise  more  dissatisfied  than 
grammar  school  graduates. 
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Of  the  13  studies  reported  by  Herzberg  et  al.  (1957) 
relating  level  of  education  to  job  attitudes,  five  showed 
no  difference  among  workers  differing  in  education;  three 
showed  an  increase  in  morale  with  increased  education; 
another  five  showed  that  the  higher  the  worker's 
educational  level,  the  lower  his  or  her  morale.     Klein  and 
Maher  (1966),  Bruce,  Bonjean,  and  Williams  (1968),  and 
Campbell,  Converse,  and  Rodgers  (1976)  found  that  workers 
with  less  formal  education  experienced  greater  job 
satisfaction  than  workers  with  more  formal  education.  On 
balance,  Schwartz  et  al.    (1963),  Bergmann  (1976),  and  Pond 
and  Geyer  (1987)   found  no  significant  differences  in  the 
job  satisfaction  of  workers  with  varying  amounts  of  formal 
education. 

Glenn  et  al.   (1977)  documented  a  negative  correlation 
between  education  and  job  satisfaction.     These  authors 
suggested  that  the  direct  effect  of  education  was  to  raise 
expectations  and  make  people  dissatisfied  with  performing 
the  routine  tasks  required  of  most  jobs.  These 
researchers  speculated  that  education  should  have  an 
indirect  positive  effect  on  satisfaction  via  the  extrinsic 
rewards  that  accompany  higher  education. 

Near  et  al.   (1978),  in  a  random  sample  study 
representative  of  the  American  public,  found  education  to 
be  reliably  related  to  job  satisfaction  as  well  as  life 
satisfaction.     However,  Staines  and  Quinn  (1979) ,  in  a 
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survey  of  trends  among  American  workers,  found  a  drop  in 
satisfaction  in  all  educational  achievement  areas  from 
1969  to  1977.     However,  the  drop  was  larger  among  workers 
with  a  college  degree.     Weaver  (1980)  reported  significant 
differences  between  employees  with  college  degrees  and 
those  with  high  school  or  grammar  school  educations. 

In  studies  relating  exclusively  to  teachers,  the 
slight  negative  correlation  seemed  to  hold.     Perkes  (1968) 
found  that  teachers  who  had  earned  more  academic  credits 
in  their  teaching  specialty  expressed  a  higher  level  of 
dissatisfaction  with  their  students.     Pavalko  (1970) ,  in  a 
longitudinal  study,  focused  on  variables  correlated  with 
the  retention  of  teachers.     He  found  that  the  attrition 
rate  of  those  with  bachelor's  degrees  in  education  was  not 
predictable.     However,  those  who  held  a  master's  degree  or 
had  done  some  graduate  work  were  more  likely  to  be  working 
than  other  teachers. 

Wilcox  (1980) ,  in  a  study  of  102  randomly  chosen 
teachers,  found  that  highest  degree  held  was  correlated 
negatively  with  job  satisfaction.     She  suggested  this 
reduction  in  satisfaction  reflected  feelings  of 
frustration  that  the  teacher  experienced  because  desired 
promotions  and/or  compensation  were  not  commensurate  with 
increased  educational  level.     The  present  study  assessed 
the  relationship  between  highest  degree  held  and  content 
and  context  job  satisfaction. 
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Gender 

The  idea  that  differences  existed  between  males  and 
females  in  terms  of  their  levels  of  job  satisfaction  has 
received  substantial  research  attention.     Because  the 
instrumentation  used  in  early  studies  seemed  to  have  been 
validated  on  male  workers,  the  possibility  existed  that 
the  results  were  due  to  the  measures  used  rather  than  true 
differences  in  satisfaction  levels  between  men  and  women 
(Hulin  &  Smith,  1964) .     The  results  of  these  studies, 
conducted  in  both  public  and  private  sectors,  were 
contradictory.     For  example,  Stockford  and  Kunze  (1950) 
concluded  that  women  were  more  satisfied  than  men,  whereas 
Cole  (1942)  reported  that  women  were  less  satisfied  than 
men. 

The  findings  of  early  investigations  concerning 
teachers  were  equally  contradictory.     Peck  (1936)  reported 
that  women  teachers  were  more  poorly  adjusted  than  men 
teachers,  whereas  Chase  (1951)  concluded  that  women 
teachers  were  more  satisfied  than  men. 

Later  researchers,  using  instruments  validated  with 
both  men  and  women,  investigated  various  facets  of  job 
satisfaction  rather  than  satisfaction  as  a  whole.  Rudd 
and  Wiseman  (1962)   found  that  male  teachers  were  less 
dissatisfied  than  female  teachers.     Males  in  this  study 
were  dissatisfied  with  salaries,  relations  with 
colleagues,   large  classes,  and  low  salaries.     Females  were 
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dissatisfied  with  deficiencies  in  teaching  skill  and 
school  organization  factors.     Trusty  and  Sergiovanni 
(1966)  determined  that  women  teachers  were  more  satisfied 
with  their  professional  role  than  men.     Women  appeared 
more  satisfied  with  the  opportunities  provided  to  meet 
esteem,  autonomy,  and  self -actualization  needs.     Only  in 
the  area  of  security  were  men  more  satisfied. 

Charters  (1970)   investigated  forces  that  contributed 
to  the  attrition  of  teachers.     He  concluded  that  the  role 
of  organizational  factors,  such  as  school  system  size, 
were  operative  in  the  survival  rates  of  male  teachers, 
whereas  the  survival  of  female  teachers  seemed  to  be 
governed  exclusively  by  their  individual  attributes,  such 
as  age  and  sex.     Charters  proposed  that  men  were  more 
likely  to  leave  teaching  for  economic  reasons,  whereas 
women  left  teaching  because  of  the  cycle  of  life  events 
associated  with  the  culturally  defined  roles  of  females. 

In  their  study  of  decisional  participation,  Belasco 
and  Alutto  (1972)  found  that  female  teachers  tended  to  be 
more  satisfied  than  male  teachers.     Lacy  (1973)  found  no 
differences  in  levels  of  general  job  satisfaction  between 
the  sexes.     Hinkley  (1976)  concluded  that  male  adult 
educators  found  more  intrinsic  job  satisfaction  than 
female  adult  educators.     However,  Miskel  and  Gerhardt 
(1974)  and  Lortie  (1975)   found  that  females  were  more 
satisfied  than  males.     Holdaway  (1978)  found  overall 


satisfaction  rates  of  87%  for  women  teachers  and  80%  for 
men.     Other  studies  which  confirmed  higher  levels  of 
satisfaction  for  women  teachers  included  those  by  Price 
(1971),  Cortis  (1973),  NEA  (1980,  1981),  and  Chapman  and 
Lowther  (1982) . 

Chapman  (1983) ,  in  a  later  study,  could  not  confirm 
this  difference.     Likewise,  Kyriacou  and  Sutcliffe  (1979) 
and  Galloway  et  al.   (1985)  found  minimal  satisfaction 
differences  which  were  significant  with  regard  to  sex. 
Despite  widespread  agreement  that  the  determinants  of  job 
satisfaction  vary  by  sex,  researchers  have  failed  to 
provide  a  cumulative  body  of  evidence  to  support  this 
assertion  (Weaver,  1978) .  * 

Although  the  majority  of  studies  considering 
satisfaction  differences  between  male  and  female  teachers 
have  indicated  that  females  tend  to  be  more  satisfied, 
several  exceptions  in  the  literature  are  evident, 
including  recent  findings  by  Khillah  (1987)  suggesting 
male  teachers  were  more  satisfied  than  females.  While 
these  studies  have  researched  both  general  and  facet 
satisfaction  between  the  sexes,  none  have  been  found  that 
study  content  and  context  satisfaction  of  teachers  as  each 
relates  to  gender. 
Ethnic  Origin 

Several  authors  have  found  white  workers  to  be  more 
satisfied  at  their  jobs  than  black  workers.     Johnson  and 
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Bledsoe  (1973),  in  a  study  of  morale  as  it  related  to 
leader  behavior,  found  that  race  had  a  highly  significant 
effect  on  job  satisfaction.     Weaver  (1974a,  1974b) 
extended  the  evidence  that  job  satisfaction  among 
nonwhites  was  considerably  lower  than  among  whites.  He 
based  his  conclusions  on  data  from  five  national  opinion 
polls  and  asserted  that  these  findings  were  highly 
generalizable  and  statistically  representative  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States.     In  a  later  study. 
Near  et  al.   (1978)  confirmed  that  nonwhites  were 
less  satisfied  than  whites.     Staines  and  Quinn  (1979)  and 
Weaver  (1980) ,  in  their  national  surveys,  also  reached 
this  conclusion. 

However,  this  did  not  seem  to  describe  the 
satisfaction  status  of  teachers.     On  a  national  level, 
teaching  has  been  probably  the  most  racially  mixed 
professional  occupation  (Bennett  &  Erickson,  1971) . 
Gottlieb  (1964)  examined  teacher  race  and  concluded  that 
black  teachers  tended  to  express  higher  levels  of 
satisfaction  than  did  white  teachers.     Dworkin  (1980) 
found  that  teachers  who  considered  quitting  were  more 
often  white  than  black  or  Chicano.     When  racial 
characteristics  of  schools  were  examined,  the  finding  was 
that  both  black  and  white  teachers  were  more  satisfied  in 
white  student  schools  compared  to  predominantly  black 
student  schools  (Eubanks,  1974) . 
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The  results  of  the  studies  reviewed  indicated  that, 
although  whites  appeared  more  satisfied  than  minorities  in 
the  majority  of  occupations,  the  opposite  may  be  true  in 
the  teaching  profession.     Evidence  has  been  presented  that 
minority  teachers  were  more  satisfied  than  their  white 
counterparts.     The  present  study  addressed  the  correlation 
of  racial  background  to  job  satisfaction.     Teachers  of 
black,  white,  and  Hispanic  ethnic  origins  were  examined. 
Tenure 

Experience,  or  occupational  tenure,  has  been  defined 
as  the  cumulative  number  of  years  a  person  worked  in  his 
or  her  occupation.     Occupational  tenure  has  tended  to  be 
lengthy  for  individuals  in  occupations  that  required 
lengthy  education,  such  as  teachers.     The  median 
occupational  tenure  of  the  109.1  million  workers  16  years 
of  age  and  older  in  January,  1987,  was  6.6  years,  and 
average  tenure  increased  directly  with  age.  In 
comparison,  the  median  tenure  for  secondary  and  elementary 
teachers  was  12.5  years  (Carey,  1988). 

Employer  tenure  was  defined  as  the  amount  of  time 
worked  for  the  same  employer.     Carey  (1988)  reported  that 
as  occupational  tenure  increased,  the  probability  of  a 
change  in  employers  tended  to  decrease.     Of  the  9.3 
million  workers  who  had  been  in  the  same  occupation  for  25 
or  more  years,  almost  one-half  also  had  25  years  or  more 
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tenure  with  the  same  employer  and  another  one-fourth  had 
10  to  24  years  continuous  tenure. 

Tenure  on  the  job  was  a  third  type  of  tenure.  This 
referred  to  the  amount  of  time  a  person  worked  in  the  same 
job.     These  three  tenure  classifications  were  the  subject 
of  significant  amounts  of  research,  although  the  specific 
type  of  tenure  studied  sometimes  was  not  made  clear  by  the 
investigators.     The  present  study  researched  occupational 
tenure,  or  experience,  and  tenure  on  the  job,  or  the 
amount  of  time  each  teacher  was  assigned  to  his  or  her 
present  school. 

As  early  as  1940,  Cole  found  that  "Long  employment 
(more  than  5  years)  brings  forth  all  the  favorable 
attitudes  that  management  desires,  while  the  2  to  5  year 
group  is  most  dissatisfied"   (p.  506) .     Chase  (1951)  found 
that  satisfaction  increased  with  years  of  teaching 
experience  and  with  length  of  service  in  the  system. 
Herzberg  et  al.   (1957)  suggested  a  U-shaped  relationship 
between  morale  and  length  of  experience.     These  authors 
believed  that  "Workers  begin  with  high  morale,  which  drops 
during  the  first  year  of  service  and  remains  low  for  a 
number  of  years.     As  service  increases,  morale  tends  to  go 
up"  (p.  13) .     Whether  these  authors  were  discussing  tenure 
with  present  job  or  tenure  with  present  company  was 
unclear. 
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Hulin  and  Smith  (1964)  found  a  positive  relationship 
between  company  tenure  and  satisfaction  and  a  negative 
relationship  between  job  tenure  and  satisfaction.     In  a 
replication  of  the  1959  Herzberg  study,  Trusty  and 
Sergiovanni  (1966)  confirmed  their  hypothesis  that 
occupational  tenure  would  not  make  a  difference  in  the 
need  deficiencies  of  teachers.     However,  they  noted  some 
trends  among  the  various  experiential  groups  in  their 
study.     Educators  with  5  to  12  years  experience  had 
greater  need  deficiencies  than  all  other  groups,  whereas 
the  25  and  over  group  showed  lower  need  deficiencies  than 
any  age  group. 

Singular  results  were  reported  by  Gibson  and  Klein 
(1970) .     They  found  a  negative  relationship  between 
company  tenure  and  satisfaction.     This  relationship  held 
until  12  years'  length  of  service  and  then  the  curve 
leveled  out.     Perkes  (1968)  concluded  that  satisfaction 
was  greater  for  beginning  teachers  and  Fraser  (1970) 
tended  to  support  this  conclusion  when  he  noted  that 
schools  with  greater  numbers  of  inexperienced  teachers 
reported  greater  satisfaction.     Seemingly  in  contrast, 
Holdaway  (1978)  presented  data  which  indicated  that  first 
year  teachers  experienced  the  lowest  overall  satisfaction 
among  a  number  of  experience  groups  and  that  beginning 
teachers  tended  to  experience  lower  levels  of  satisfaction 
with  more  aspects  of  their  jobs  than  did  teachers  with 
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more  experience.     However,  the  Perkes,  Fraser,  and 
Holdaway  results  all  supported  the  Herzberg  (1957) 
hypothesis  suggesting  that  "Workers  begin  with  high 
morale,  which  drops  during  the  first  year  of  service"  (p. 
13). 

Some  researchers  (Lacy,  1973;  Start  &  Laundy,  1973; 
Sweeney,  1981)  found  teacher  job  satisfaction  increased 
with  teaching  experience,  while  others  (Hunt  &  Saul,  1975; 
Johnson  &  Bledsoe,  1973)  reported  satisfaction  increased 
with  employer  tenure.     Ronen  (1978)  researched  job  tenure. 
His  results  demonstrated  the  descending  level  of  job 
satisfaction  after  the  initial  employment  period  of  1 
year.     Further,  employees  who  held  the  same  job  for  2  to  5 
years  reported  less  satisfaction.     However,  employees  who 
held  a  particular  job  for  a  longer  period,  6  years  or 
more,  reported  a  higher  level  of  job  satisfaction. 

Ronen  (1978)  suggested  that  the  Herzberg  et  al. 
(1957)  U-shaped  curve,  assumed  to  apply  to  the 
relationship  between  satisfaction  and  organizational 
tenure  and  age,  should  be  applied  instead  to  job 
seniority.     Ronen  stated  that  the  mixed  conclusions  in  the 
literature  concerning  the  pattern  of  the  relationship 
between  job  satisfaction  and  company  and  occupational 
tenure  probably  resulted  from  the  confounding  effect  of 
changes  in  occupational  level.     This  intervening  effect 
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did  not  influence  the  relationship  between  job  tenure  and 
satisfaction. 

Near  et  al.   (1978)  reported  results  generally 
consistent  with  Herzberg  et  al.   (1957) .     They  found  job 
satisfaction  was  highest  among  those  who  had  held  their 
jobs  the  longest  and  lowest  among  those  who  had  held  their 
jobs  for  the  shortest  period  of  time.     Spencer  and  Steers 
(1980)  found  an  inverse  relationship  between  absenteeism 
and  both  job  tenure  and  organizational  tenure. 

Blau  (1981)  reported  a  positive,  linear  relationship 
between  job  tenure  and  satisfaction.     An  exception  was 
found  in  the  results  of  Pond  and  Geyer  (1987) ,  who  found 
no  relationship  between  occupational  tenure  and  job 
satisfaction. 

This  review  highlighted  the  impracticality  of 
attempting  to  develop  a  simple  statement  concerning  the 
relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and  the  three  types 
of  tenure.     Most  researchers  reviewed  agreed  that,  beyond 
the  12th  year  of  experience,  a  positive,  linear 
relationship  existed  between  job  satisfaction  and  at  least 
one  of  the  three  types  of  tenure.     Support  for  both  the  U- 
shaped  and  linear  models  of  this  relationship  was 
presented. 
Commitment 

Mowday,  Porter,  and  Steers  (1982)  defined  commitment 
as  "the  strength  of  an  individuals^  identification  with 
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and  involvement  in  a  particular  organization"  (p.  27) . 
Meyer  and  Allen  (1984)  discriminated  between  affective 
commitment  and  continuance  commitment.     Employees  with  a 
strong  affective  commitment  remained  with  an  organization 
because  they  wanted  to,  whereas  those  with  a  strong 
continuance  commitment  remained  because  they  needed  to  do 
so  due  to  the  perceived  cost  of  doing  otherwise. 
Employees  who  were  affectively  committed  to  the 
organization  tended  to  perform  at  a  higher  level  than 
those  who  were  not  (Meyer,  Paunonen,  Gellatly,  Goffin,  & 
Jackson,  1989) .     Implicitly,  highly  committed  teachers 
have  strong  beliefs  and  acceptance  in  their  work  goals  and 
values  and  exerted  considerable  effort  on  behalf  of  their 
work  (Martin,  1979). 

Researchers  have  established  a  relationship  between 
job  satisfaction  and  organizational  commitment. 
Correlations  between  these  constructs  in  the  range  of  .50 
have  been  reported  by  Hall  and  Schneider  (1972) ,  Hrebiniak 
and  Alutto  (1972) ,  Porter,  Steers,  Mowday,  and  Boulian 
(1974),  Stone  and  Porter  (1976),  and  Hammer,  Landau,  and 
Stern  (1981). 

The  nature  of  this  relationship  was  discussed  by 
several  authors.     Brooke,  Russell,  and  Price  (1988) 
established  that  respondents  were  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  concepts  of  job  satisfaction  and 
organizational  commitment  and  that  each  was  an  empirically 
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distinct  construct.     Morris  and  Sherman  (1981)  noted  that 
the  significant  variables  in  their  study  which  were  found 
to  be  antecedents  of  commitment  already  had  been 
established  as  determinants  of  satisfaction  in  other 
studies. 

Williams  and  Hazer  (1986)  tested  dual  hypotheses. 
They  found  significant  support  for  a  direct  link  from 
satisfaction  to  commitment.     They  further  discovered 
support,  although  less  than  for  the  first  hypothesis,  for 
a  causal  link  from  commitment  to  satisfaction.  Bateman 
and  Strasser  (1984)  argued  that  commitment  was  neither 
simultaneous  with,  nor  a  consequence  of,  job  satisfaction. 
Rather,  they  concluded,  commitment  appeared  to  be  one  of 
the  many  causes  of  satisfaction.     This  assertion  was 
consistent  with  the  theoretical  discussions  of  Bem  (1967) 
and  Salanicik  and  Pfeffer  (1978). 

Porter  et  al.   (1974)  and  Marsh  and  Mannari  (1977) 
suggested  that  commitment  was  an  outcome  of  satisfaction. 
Porter  et  al.  proposed  that  commitment  represented  a 
global  evaluative  link  between  the  employee  and  the 
organization  with  job  satisfaction  among  commitment's 
specific  components.     They  further  offered  the  hypothesis 
that  satisfaction  developed  more  quickly  than  commitment. 
The  instability  and  rapid  formation  of  satisfaction 
suggested  it  was  a  cause  of  commitment  rather  than  vice 
versa . 


steers  (1977)  also  proposed  that  job  satisfaction 
influenced  commitment  more  than  job  characteristics 
influenced  commitment.     Stevens,  Beyer,  and  Trice  (1978) 
believed  job  satisfaction  was  an  important  predictor  of 
commitment.     Farrell  and  Rusbult  (1981)  described  job 
satisfaction  as  an  intervening  variable  that  was  a 
function  of  rewards  and  costs  associated  with  the  job, 
with  job  commitment  resulting  from  job  satisfaction, 
investments,  and  alternatives. 

Among  educators,  Fraser  (1970)  used  both  job 
satisfaction  and  commitment  as  dependent  variables  in  his 
study  of  365  teachers.     He  noted  that  organizational 
complexity  was  the  strongest  predictor  of  both  of  these 
variables.     Davis  (1981)  found  professional  commitment  to 
be  a  predictor  of  job  satisfaction  among  physical 
educators.     Finally,  Farber  (1984)   found  commitment  to  be 
a  source  of  satisfaction  in  his  study  which  assessed 
sources  of  satisfaction,  stress,  and  burnout  in  teachers. 

The  evidence  presented  has  indicated  the  complex 
nature  of  the  relationship  between  commitment  and  job 
satisfaction.     Several  relationships  have  been  reviewed, 
none  of  which  has  received  overwhelming  empirical  support 
from  researchers. 

Commitment  also  has  been  defined  as  an  affective 
response  to  specific  aspects  of  the  job  (Williams  &  Hazer, 
1986) .     The  specific  aspect  researched  in  this  study  was 
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governance  structure  at  the  school  level.     This  research 
determined  a  correlation  between  both  content  and  context 
job  satisfaction  and  commitment  to  governance  structure  at 
the  school  to  which  each  teacher  was  assigned. 
Type  of  School 

Research  on  school  type,  the  grade  level 
constellation  of  schools,  reflected  the  varying  demands 
and  structure  of  the  work  environments  at  different 
educational  levels.     Rudd  and  Wiseman  (1962) ,  Eraser 
(1970)  ,  and  Bentzen,  Williams,  and  Heckman  (1980)  reported 
that  as  one  moved  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary 
level,  the  number  of  dissatisfactions  increased. 
Additionally,  the  possibility  of  leaving  teaching 
increased  (Fraser,  1970) . 

Several  studies  consistently  found  higher  levels  of 
satisfaction  at  the  elementary  level  (Belasco  &  Alutto, 
1972;  Chase,  1951;  Miskel  &  Gerhardt,  1974;  NEA,  1980; 
Rudd  &  Wiseman,  1962;  Trusty  &  Sergiovanni,  1966). 

Bienenstok  (1964)  reported  the  holding  power  of 

junior  high  teaching  was  particularly  weak.     He  noted  that 

for  a  considerable  portion  of  junior  high  teachers,  their 

work  appeared  to  be  a  transient  occupation.     Many  wanted 

to  change  to  other  levels  or  move  into  administration. 

Bienenstok  commented. 

Conceived  as  an  attempt  to  bridge  the 
discontinuity  between  the  pupil-centered 
elementary  school  and  the  academically 
specialized  program  of  the  senior  high  school. 
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the  junior  high  suffers  from  all  the  ills  of  a 
transitional  stage;  conflicting  conceptions, 
lack  of  stability,  and  inadequate  articulation 
with  other  levels.     (p.  34) 

To  make  things  more  complex,  the  teacher  had  the  dual 

responsibility  of  assisting  pupils  in  their  academic 

development  as  well  as  their  personal  and  social 

adjustment. 

In  comparing  satisfaction  levels  of  teachers  at 
junior  and  senior  high  schools,  two  studies  were  relevant. 
Trusty  and  Sergiovanni  (1966)  noted  that  junior  high 
teachers  expressed  higher  levels  of  dissatisfaction  than 
senior  high  teachers.     Perkes  (1968)  concluded  that  junior 
high  teachers  revealed  a  disproportionately  higher  level 
of  dissatisfaction  than  teachers  at  other  levels  and 
expressed  a  distinctly  higher  desire  to  seek  employment  at 
some  other  level  or  task. 

Bentzen  et  al.   (1980)  found  that  only  half  of  the 
teachers  who  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  their  jobs  at 
the  junior  high  level  would  choose  the  teaching  profession 
again.     Farber  (1984)  found  junior  high  teachers  more 
vulnerable  to  burnout  than  their  colleagues  at  other 
levels.     His  findings  were  consistent  with  the  results  of 
the  New  York  State  United  Teachers  survey  (Stress,  1980) 
that  indicated  teachers  in  middle  or  junior  high  schools 
were  under  greater  stress  than  those  teaching  at  the 
elementary  or  high  school  level. 
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Chapman  (1983)   investigated  the  relationship  between 
teacher  satisfaction  and  selected  skills,  values,  and 
professional  accomplishments.     He  found  that  more 
satisfied  high  school  teachers  assigned  a  greater 
importance  to  self -rated  skills  and  abilities,  whereas 
more  satisfied  elementary  teachers  assigned  less 
importance  to  salary  increases  and  more  importance  to 
recognition  by  administrators.     Chapman  concluded  that  the 
relationship  of  skills  and  abilities  to  job  satisfaction 
seemed  to  be  different  for  elementary  and  high  school 
teachers . 

Evidence  has  been  presented  that  indicated  elementary 
teachers  were  more  satisfied  than  either  the  junior  high 
or  high  school  groups.     Rudd  and  Wiseman  (1962) ,  Fraser 
(1970)  ,  and  Bentzen  et  al.   (1980)  concluded  that  senior 
high  teachers  were  less  satisfied  than  junior  high 
teachers,  whereas  others  (Bienenstok,  1964;  Perkes,  1968; 
Trusty  &  Sergiovanni,  1966)  concluded  that  junior  high 
teachers  were  the  most  dissatisfied  group. 
Size  of  School  ' 

Studies  of  school  size  as  it  related  to  teacher  job 
satisfaction  were  noticeably  scarce  in  the  field  of 
organizational  research.     More  often,  school  size  studies 
dealt  with  either  economic  factors  or  the  effects  of  this 
variable  on  pupil  achievement  and  integration.     As  a 
consequence,  rationale  for  size  and  satisfaction  was  found 
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in  conventional  organization  theory.     The  assvunption  long 
ago  has  been  made  that  organizational  theory  derived 
elsewhere  was  relevant  to  education  (Bidwell,  1965; 
Griffiths,  1959;  Halpin,  1953). 

Kelley  and  Thibaut  (1954)  found  that,  with  increasing 
size,  the  following  occurred:     (a)  the  proportion  of  group 
members  who  were  contributors  increased,   (b)  most  active 
members  became  more  and  more  differentiated  from  the  rest 
of  the  group,  and  (c)  most  active  members  became  more 
similar  to  each  other  at  low  levels  of  participation. 
Bales  (1952)   found  that,  as  groups  increased  in  size,  a 
larger  and  larger  relative  proportion  of  the  activity 
tended  to  be  addressed  to  a  top  person  and  a  smaller  and 
smaller  proportion  to  other  members.     The  communication 
pattern  seemed  to  centralize.     Bales  and  Borgatta  (1955) 
found  a  positive  correlation  between  increases  in  group 
size  and  the  numbers  of  people  who  participated  at  low 
rates . 

Hare  (1952)  reported  that  in  larger  groups  a  higher 
proportion  of  participants  were  dissatisfied  with  group 
discussions.  He  found  the  following:  (a)  larger  groups 
had  less  consensus,  (b)  members  of  larger  groups  changed 
less  toward  consensus,  and  (c)  group  members  of  larger 
groups  felt  they  did  not  have  enough  time  for  discussion 
and  were  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  discussion. 
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Katz  (1949)  demonstrated  that  employees  in  small  work 
groups  were  more  satisfied  and  Worthy  (1950)  noted,  "Mere 
size  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  determining  the  quality  of  employee  relationships;  the 
smaller  the  unit  the  higher  the  morale,  and  vice  versa" 
(p.  173).     Slater  (1958)  and  Tallachi  (1960)   found  that 
increased  size  led  to  decreased  satisfaction.     Payne  and 
Pugh  (1976)  also  noted  this  relationship.     Thus,  the 
inference  was  made  that  a  negative  linear  relationship 
existed  between  size  of  work  group  and  satisfaction. 

Recommendations  for  minimum,  optimum,  and  maximum 
school  sizes  varied  widely.     For  example,  recommendations 
for  elementary  schools  ranged  as  follows:     (a)  minimum 
sizes  from  175  to  720  students,   (b)  optimum  sizes  from  350 
to  720  students,  and  (c)  maximum  sizes  from  350  to  1500 
students.     Recommendations  for  middle,  junior,  and  senior 
high  schools  varied  similarly  (Educational  Research 
Service,  1974) .     Researchers  generally  acknowledged  that 
close  staff-pupil  relationships  more  easily  were  achieved 
in  smaller  schools.     Studies  also  have  shown  that  smaller 
schools  generally  have  a  less  well-prepared  staff  in  terms 
of  degrees  held,  years  of  experience,  or  certificates  held 
(Ratsoy  &  Bumbarger,  1976) . 

Research  conducted  in  the  Montgomery  County,  Maryland 
public  schools  (1973)  yielded  noteworthy  results.  These 
authors  found  that  smaller  schools  had  (a)  teachers  who 
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were  more  innovative;   (b)  emergent  staffs  that  took  on 
administrative  responsibilities  and  had  a  voice  in  the 
running  of  the  schools;   (c)  a  family  atmosphere  in  which 
children,  teachers,  and  parents  knew  each  other  and 
created  a  supportive  atmosphere;  and  (d)  a  principal  who 
knew  the  staff  and  was  able  to  make  best  use  of  it. 

Fraser  (1970)  noted  that  as  school  size  increased, 
respondents'  satisfactions  and  dissatisfactions  increased. 
In  larger  schools  teachers  were  more  likely  to  have 
considered  leaving  the  profession  and  anticipated  career 
advancement.     Lacy  (1973)  reported  that  the  size  of  high 
school  enrollment  had  no  effect  on  satisfaction.  Finally, 
Farber  (1984)  concluded  that  teachers  in  midsize  schools 
(600-950  students)  were  less  committed  to  teaching  than 
those  in  smaller  schools. 

Evidence  presented  supported  the  contention  that 
conditions  in  smaller  schools  promoted  higher  job 
satisfaction  for  teachers.     Dade  County  public  schools 
ranged  in  size  from  387  to  6227  students  and  from  13  to 
170  certified  staff.     This  study  determined  the 
relationship  between  this  range  of  student  size  on  teacher 
job  satisfaction. 
Socioeconomic  Status  of  School 

Coleman  (1966)  concluded  that  the  nation's  schools 
had  great  uniformity  insofar  as  their  effect  on  the 
learning  of  pupils  was  concerned.     Coleman  interpreted  his 
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data  as  showing  that  minority  groups  with  the  poorest 
family  background  not  only  began  school  with  the  lowest 
achievement,  but  remained  so.     Further,  Coleman  showed 
that  economic  level  of  the  home  was  more  important  to  the 
achievement  level  of  minority  children  than  to  white 
children. 

Teachers  of  the  average  white  child  preferred  to 
teach  Anglo  Saxon  students.     This  preference  was  most 
pronounced,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  difference  between 
teachers  of  white  and  black  students  was  largest  in  the 
Southern  states.     This  difference  existed,  however,  in  all 
regions  and  strata  of  the  United  States,  at  both 
elementary  and  secondary  levels  (Coleman,  1966) .  Coleman 
concluded  that  minority  children  were  more  often  from 
disadvantaged  homes  than  white  children,  and  that  they 
were  more  sensitive  to  differences  in  their  educational 
environment  than  whites. 

Herri ott  and  St.  John  (1966)  documented  that  more 
children  from  homes  of  lower  socioeconomic  status  (SES) 
were  perceived  to  suffer  from  social  and  emotional 
problems  than  children  from  higher  SES  homes.     Also  these 
children  were  more  likely  to  suffer  deprivation  and/or  lag 
considerably  in  academic  achievement.     These  researchers 
found  that  retardation  in  reading  was  associated  with 
school  race,  with  23%  of  the  pupils  in  predominantly  white 
schools  being  retarded  at  least  1  year,  whereas  in  the 
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mixed  and  predominantly  nonwhite  schools  the  percentages 
were  35  and  47  respectively  (r  =  -.58).     Within  each 
category  of  school  race,  retardation  rose  as  SES  fell. 
Thus,  research  dealing  with  teacher  satisfaction  as  it 
related  to  schools  where  the  majority  of  students  came 
from  financially  deprived  backgrounds,  belonged  to  racial 
minorities,  or  had  parents  in  lower  status  occupations 
were  included  in  this  review. 

Socioeconomic  status  of  students  in  a  particular 
school  has  been  measured  through  the  percentage  of 
students  in  that  school  receiving  free  or  reduced  lunches. 
Parents  of  students  who  received  these  meals  have 
indicated  various  levels  of  financial  deprivation  in  the 
home  background. 

Herriott  and  St.  John  (1966)  discussed  three  related 
hypotheses  that  dominated  the  research  on  the  relation  of 
school  social  class  and  the  teacher.     The  culture  gap 
hypothesis  proposed  that  teachers  were  middle  class  in 
origin,  occupational  status,  and  values.     In  contrast, 
pupils  were  from  all  social  classes  but  predominantly  from 
the  lower  class.     While  the  middle  class  was  child 
centered,  future  oriented,  and  interested  in  achievement 
and  mobility,  the  lower  class  was  adult  centered,  present 
oriented,  and  interested  in  enjoying  life.     Since  these 
values  of  the  middle  and  lower  class  differed  widely,  a 
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culture  gap  was  theorized  to  exist  between  teachers  and 
most  of  their  students. 

The  horizontal  mobility  hypothesis  suggested  that, 
because  of  problems  of  teaching,  most  teachers  eventually 
transferred  away  from  the  lower  class  school  in  which 
their  careers  typically  began.     Career  mobility  laid  in 
geographical  movement  to  a  more  middle  class  school, 
rather  than  in  promotion  to  an  administrative  position. 
Thus,  teachers  eventually  reduced  the  gap  between  their 
own  social  class  and  that  of  their  pupils. 

The  inequality  hypothesis  asserted  that  school 
systems  did  not  distribute  their  resources  equitably  but 
favored  middle  class  schools  in  assignment  of  staff, 
maintenance  of  buildings,  and  allocation  of  materials. 
Thus,  the  inference  was  made  that  the  quality  of  teaching 
performance  varied  according  to  the  social  class 
composition  of  the  school  due,  for  example,  to  a  higher 
proportion  of  inexperienced  teachers  at  lower  SES  schools. 

Coleman  (1966)  found  that  teachers  of  whites,  more 
typically  than  teachers  of  blacks,  would  not  elect  to 
teach  in  another  school  if  given  the  choice.  Further, 
teachers  of  whites  more  often  would  reenter  teaching  again 
if  given  the  choice.     White  (1966)  presented  data  that 
indicated  the  tendency  of  a  beginning  teacher  to  leave  a 
school  system  was  associated  with  the  predominant  SES 
background  of  the  clientele  of  the  school.     The  tendency 
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to  persist  appeared  much  greater  in  middle  class  schools. 
Herriott  and  St.  John  (1966)  asserted  that,  as  SES  of  a 
school  improved,  the  job  satisfaction  of  teachers 
increased.     Pratt  (1978)  found  financial  deprivation  to  be 
positively  and  highly  significantly  related  to  the 
incidence  of  perceived  stress  among  teachers  of  all  but 
the  very  youngest  children.     Among  those  teaching  the  more 
deprived,  stress  increased  with  the  age  of  children 
taught . 

These  findings  supplemented  those  of  Eubanks  (1974) . 
He  noted  that,  in  his  study,  the  racial  makeup  of  schools 
was  the  most  significant  factor  in  determining  whether 
teachers  were  satisfied  with  their  jobs.     Teachers  in 
white  high  schools  were  satisfied  more  than  were  teachers 
in  black  high  schools.     However,  Gosnell  (1977)  found  no 
significant  relationship  between  the  actual  dropout  rate 
for  teachers  and  similarity  of  SES  of  teachers  and  their 
students. 

Bentzen  et  al.   (1980)  suggested  that  a  common  public 
and  professional  attitude  was  that  teachers  were 
frustrated  more  in  urban  and  lower  income  areas  and  that 
this  fact  negatively  affected  their  job  satisfaction  and 
ultimately  their  job  performance.     These  researchers  found 
slight  tendencies  for  teachers  in  higher  income 
communities  to  be  satisfied  better  with  their  work. 
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Dworkin  (1980)  researched  the  racial  variables 
associated  with  the  desire  to  quit  teaching.     He  asked 
teachers  to  indicate  the  racial  makeup  of  the  school  to 
which  they  would  like  to  be  assigned.     Dworkin  concluded 
that  teachers  were  more  likely  to  leave  the  profession  if 
they  were  assigned  to  a  school  which  had  a  racial  makeup 
they  preferred  not  to  teach. 

Galloway  et  al.   (1985) ,  writing  at  Victoria 
University  of  Wellington  in  New  Zealand,  found  that 
teachers  in  schools  where  more  than  75%  of  pupils  were  of 
European  origin  reported  significantly  more  job 
satisfaction  than  teachers  in  schools  with  fewer  children 
of  European  origin.     They  reported  a  high  negative 
correlation  between  European  children  and  both  lower 
social  class  and  social  disadvantage.     These  researchers 
did  not  speculate  on  causal  factors  such  as  ethnic 
differences,  social  class  differences  between  teachers  and 
children,  or  the  effects  on  children's  school  behavior  of 
social  disadvantages  at  home.     However,  in  an  earlier 
study.  Galloway,  Ball,  Blomfield,  and  Seyd  (1982)  reported 
that  social  disadvantage  in  the  school  zone  was  not  a 
useful  predictor  of  disruptive  behavior  at  school. 

Other  researchers  of  job  satisfaction  have  suggested 
that  location  of  employment  had  a  direct  effect  on  job 
satisfaction  or  that  it  was  an  important  moderator  of  job 
satisfaction.     Hulin  (1966)  demonstrated  that  differences 
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between  communities  resulted  in  predictable  differences  in 
workers'  satisfaction.     He  concluded  that  the  less 
attractive  the  community,  in  terms  of  slums  and 
prosperity,  the  more  satisfied  were  the  workers  with  their 
jobs.     In  a  later  study  (1969),  he  showed  that  workers' 
satisfaction  with  the  economic  characteristics  of  the 
community  related  inversely  to  their  satisfaction  with 
pay.     Wild  and  Kempner  (1972)  also  provided  some  support 
for  the  hypothesis  that  community  factors  affected 
workers'  job  attitudes  through  the  creation  of  a  frame  of 
reference  within  which  judgements  were  made. 

These  studies  conducted  in  industrial  settings  have 
yielded  results  in  apparent  conflict  with  the  studies 
relating  to  the  effect  of  SES  on  the  job  satisfaction  of 
teachers.     Nevertheless,  all  studies  included  in  this 
review  have  shown  that  SES  as  a  situational  variable  has 
been  a  valid  and  meaningful  source  of  variance.    Also,  a 
definite  positive  relationship  between  SES  of  school  and 
teacher  job  satisfaction  was  apparent. 
Governance  Structure 

Bureaucracy  has  referred  specifically  to  the  internal 
structure  of  the  organization.     The  bureaucratic 
organization  relied  on  such  characteristics  as 
hierarchical  authority,  a  system  of  rules,  impersonality, 
centralization  of  decision  making,  and  division  of  labor 
(Benson,  1983) . 
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Isherwood  and  Hoy  (1973)  examined  the  various 
bureaucratic  structures  in  schools.     They  posited  four 
specific  types  of  structures  on  a  two  factor  notion.  The 
various  interactions  (high-low)  of  expertise  and  authority 
determined  the  extent  of  bureaucracy  within  each  school. 
These  authors  concluded  that  the  bureaucratic  model  was  an 
effective  means  for  distinguishing  between  different 
school  structures. 

Gosine  and  Keith  (1970)  found  a  significant 
relationship  between  highly  bureaucratic  schools  and  low 
levels  of  job  satisfaction  for  female  elementary  teachers. 
Belasco  and  Alutto  (1972)   found  that  decisional  climate 
was  a  major  factor  which  influenced  teacher  satisfaction 
levels.     Those  teachers  in  the  their  study  with  lower 
satisfaction  levels  also  possessed  the  highest  level  of 
decisional  deprivation. 

Grassie  and  Carss  (1972)  found  that  teachers  were 
more  likely  to  express  satisfaction  with  work  in  a  setting 
characterized  by  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
decisions  about  policy  and  programs  and  the  absence  of  a 
rigid  hierarchy  of  authority  and  detailed  organizational 
constraint.     Miskel  and  Gerhardt  (1974)  concluded  that 
heightened  hierarchical  differences  increased  teacher 
conflict  with  a  concomitant  decrease  in  job  satisfaction. 

Miskel  et  al.   (1979)  found  that  more  effective 
schools,  as  perceived  by  teachers,  were  characterized  by 


more  participative  organizational  processes  and  less 
centralized  decision-making  structures.     Among  the 
variables  that  emerged  as  predictors  of  job  satisfaction 
were  low  centralization  on  decision  making  and 
participative  principal  leadership. 

Speed  (1980)  found  that  level  of  job  satisfaction  was 
directly  proportional  to  the  decisional  condition  of 
teachers.     Sweeney  (1981)  found  that  participation  in 
decision  making  about  policy  and  other  professional 
matters  was  an  important  predictor  of  job  satisfaction 
among  1295  secondary  school  teachers.     Benson  (1983)  found 
that  teachers  who  perceived  their  school  to  be 
bureaucrat ically  organized  were  less  satisfied  than  those 
who  perceived  their  school  to  be  less  bureaucrat ically 
oriented. 

Beckhard  (1969)  defined  organizational  development  as 
an  effort  which  was  planned  organization-wide  and  managed 
from  the  top  to  increase  organization  effectiveness  and 
health  through  planned  interventions  in  the  organization's 
processes  using  behavioral  science  knowledge. 
Organizational  development  has  been  accomplished  through 
human  process  interventions,  technostructural  approaches, 
or  multifaceted  designs  (Friedlander  &  Brown,  1974) .  The 
human  processes  approach  valued  human  fulfillment.  This 
approach  attempted  to  achieve  improved  organizational 
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performance  by  directly  influencing  people  to  alter 
attitudes  and  thus  improve  human  functioning. 

Neuman,  Edwards,  and  Raju  (1989)  divided  human 
processes  interventions  into  the  following  six  subgroups: 
(a)  participation  in  decision  making,   (b)  laboratory 
training,   (c)  goal  setting  and  management  by  objectives, 
(d)  realistic  job  previews,   (e)  team  building,  and  (f) 
survey  feedback.     Tjosvold  (1985)  defined  participation  in 
decision  making  as  a  procedure  that  involved  employees  in 
solving  organizational  problems.     Included  in  this 
category  was  the  quality  circle.     The  lab  training  process 
included  group  sessions  meant  to  identify  problems  facing 
the  work  group,  find  solutions,  and  plan  implementation 
procedures.     Human  processes  approaches  attempted  to 
influence  satisfaction  through  influencing  the  attitudes 
and  perceptions  of  the  employee. 

Technostructural  approaches  to  organizational 
development  attempted  to  alter  work  content,  work  method, 
and  the  relationships  among  workers.     Examples  were  job 
enlargement,  job  enrichment  and  flexitime  (Friedlander  & 
Brown,  1974) .     Multifaceted  interventions  included 
combinations  of  these  approaches. 

Neuman  et  al.   (1989)  examined  the  effects  from  126 
studies  that  employed  organizational  development 
interventions  to  modify  satisfaction.     They  found  that 
multifaceted  interventions  were  more  effective  than 
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interventions  which  used  a  single  technique.  Team 
building  and  laboratory  training  were  the  most  effective 
specific  interventions  in  their  analysis.     These  authors 
reached  the  general  conclusion  that  the  effect  of 
organizational  development  interventions  on  satisfaction 
has  been  moderate  but  variable. 

The  effect  of  a  multifaceted  organizational 
development  intervention  on  satisfaction  was  examined  in 
the  present  study.     This  intervention  included,  but  was 
not  limited  to,  participation  in  decision  making,  lab 
training,  team  building,  survey  feedback,  job  enlargement, 
and  job  enrichment.     This  intervention  was  aimed  at 
modifying  and/or  replacing  the  bureaucratic  governance 
structure  at  selected  schools  and  was  referred  to  as 
shared  decision  making/ school-based  management. 

Data  Analyses 

Six  continuous  and  five  class  variables  comprised  the 
11  independent  variables  for  this  study.     The  six 
continuous  variables  were  as  follows:     (a)  age,  (b) 
commitment  to  governance  structure  at  the  school  to  which 
assigned,   (c)  years  of  teaching  experience  at  the  school 
to  which  assigned,    (d)  number  of  pupils  at  the  school  to 
which  assigned,    (e)  socioeconomic  status  of  the  school  to 
which  assigned,  and  (f)  years  of  teaching  experience.  The 
five  class  independent  variables  were  as  follows:  (a) 
gender;   (b)  highest  degree  held,  which  included  the  five 
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categories  of  no  degree,  bachelor,  master,  specialist,  and 
doctorate;   (c)  type  of  school  to  which  assigned,  which 
included  elementary,  middle/ junior  high,  high,  and  other; 
(d)  governance  structure  at  the  school  to  which  assigned, 
which  included  shared  decision  making  and  non  shared 
decision  making;  and  (e)  ethnic  origin,  which  included 
white,  black,  Hispanic,  and  other. 

As  part  of  the  demographic  questionnaire,  respondents 
were  asked  to  rate  their  commitment  to  shared  decision 
making  as  a  form  of  governance  on  a  scale  ranging  from  no 
commitment  (1)  to  total  commitment  (10) .     If  the 
respondent  was  assigned  to  a  shared  decision  making 
school,  the  commitment  score  was  analyzed  as  reported. 
The  score  of  a  respondent  assigned  to  a  traditionally 
governed  school  who  reported  a  commitment  level  of  three 
to  shared  decision  making  was  analyzed  as  an  eight.  Thus, 
if  the  respondent  was  assigned  to  a  traditionally  governed 
school,  the  reported  score  was  transposed  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  scale. 

Socioeconomic  status  of  each  school  was  derived  from 
Chapter  1  data  obtained  from  personnel  of  Dade  County 
Public  Schools  (Weinfeld,   1988) .     These  data  were  in  the 
form  of  percentages  of  students  at  each  school  eligible 
for  free  or  reduced  lunch. 

The  dependent  continuous  variables  were  two  TJSQ 
(Lester,  1982)  job  satisfaction  scores  (Herzberg's 


content-context  factors) .     The  content  score  consisted  of 
the  following  job  satisfaction  subscales:  (a) 
responsibility,   (b)  work  itself,   (c)  advancement,  and  (d) 
recognition.     The  context  score  consisted  of  the  following 
job  satisfaction  subscales:     (a)  supervision,  (b) 
colleagues,   (c)  working  conditions,   (d)  pay,  and  (e) 
security.     The  context  score  encompassed  41  items.  The 
content  score  encompassed  25  items. 

The  nature  of  the  population  and  the  sample  was 
sufficient  to  justify  assumptions  of  normality  and 
homogeneity  of  variance.     All  data  were  uncorrelated  in 
nature.     Job  satisfaction  data  were  collected  from  egual 
interval  measures,  thereby  legitimizing  the  application  of 
parametric  statistics. 

A  Pearson's  r  correlation  coefficient  was  computed 
for  the  interval  data  to  discover  the  magnitude  of  the 
relationship  of  each  continuous  variable  to  each  other,  as 
well  as  to  both  content  and  context  job  satisfaction.  A 
Spearman  rank-order  correlation  coefficient  was  computed  . 
to  determine  the  relationship  of  two  nominal  variables  ^ 
(degree  earned  and  type  of  school)  to  the  continuous 
independent  variables,  to  each  other,  and  to  both  content 
and  context  job  satisfaction.     These  nominal  variables 
were  entered  into  analyses  as  ordered  variables.  A 
multiple  regression  analysis  was  computed,  in  a  ' 
simultaneous  fashion,  to  express  the  amount  of  variance  in 
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job  satisfaction  content  and  context  scores  attributable 
to  the  independent  variables.    The  null  hypotheses  were  to 
be  rejected  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 

An  opinionnaire  concerning  perceptions  about 
activities  that  took  place  within  the  schools  was  used  for 
general  descriptive  purposes.     Using  a  modified  version  of 
Spradley's  (1980)  qualitative  data  analysis  methods,  the 
researcher  analyzed  each  section  of  the  opinionnaire  to 
establish  existing  patterns  and  practices  throughout  the 
schools.     The  perceptions  of  three  specific  groups  were 
compared  and  contrasted.     These  groups  were  (a)  those 
faculties  who  participated  in  the  Pilot  I  program,  (b) 
those  faculties  who  would  participate  in  the  Pilot  II 
program  beginning  in  the  1989-1990  school  year,  and  (c) 
those  faculties  who  did  not  participate  in  either  project. 

Although  two  governance  groups  were  involved  in  the 
statistical  analysis,  a  third  governance  group  was 
included  in  the  qualitative  portion  of  this  research.  A 
second  SDM/SBM  project  was  scheduled  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  Dade  County  schools  in  the  1989-1990  school  year, 
after  the  collection  of  both  the  qualitative  and 
quantitative  data  used  in  this  research.     This  imminent 
transition  to  SDM/SBM  offered  the  opportunity  to  research 
a  third  level  of  perceptions.     This  group  of  stewards  and 
principals  shared  the  following  characteristics:     (a)  the 
faculty  of  the  school  to  which  each  was  assigned  had 
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voted,  during  the  1988-1989  school  year,  to  participate  in 
the  SDM/SBM  project;   (b)  some  training  to  prepare  for 
participation  had  occurred  at  the  school  level;  and  (c) 
SDM/SBM  had  not  been  incorporated  yet  as  the  form  of 
school  governance. 

The  results  of  these  analyses  were  reduced  to 
categories  and  percentages.     Similarities  and  differences 
with  regard  to  activities  related  to  governance  models 
existing  in  the  schools  were  expressed  in  terms  of  these 
categories  and  percentages. 


CHAPTER  IV 
PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS 
OF  QUALITATIVE  DATA 


The  purpose  of  the  qualitative  assessment  was  to 
analyze  perceptions  of  practices  related  to  intrinsic  job 
satisfaction  occurring  in  the  Dade  County  schools.  Data 
from  this  aspect  of  the  study  were  used  to  describe  the 
effects  of  changes  made  by  central  administration  and  the 
actual  practices  which  occurred  as  perceived  by  personnel 
in  the  schools. 

Information  concerning  school-based  management  and 
shared  decision  making  as  incorporated  into  the  Dade 
County  schools  was  obtained  from  central  administration 
sources.     Qualitative  data  were  requested  directly  from 
personnel,  both  administrators  and  teachers,  at  each 
school  in  the  district.     Analysis  of  these  data  provided 
insight  into  the  extent  and  depth  of  various  opportunities 
presented  to  teachers  at  different  levels  and  types  of 
schools. 

Both  principals  and  union  stewards  responded  to  open- 
ended  questions  which  concerned  the  five  motivators 
described  by  Herzberg  (1966) .     These  motivating  factors 
were  (a)  responsibility,    (b)  recognition,    (c)  achievement. 
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(d)  advancement,  and  (e)  work  itself.     Each  question  was 
designed  to  elicit  specific  information  about  the 
opportunities  made  available  to  teachers  in  each  of  these 
areas. 

Herzberg  (Herzberg  et  al.,  1959)  was  one  of  the  early 
researchers  in  the  area  of  job  redesign  as  it  affected 
motivational  force  and  performance.     He  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  considering  challenge  and  meaningfulness  of 
work  as  major  variables  which  affected  motivation. 

Paul,  Robertson,  and  Herzberg  (1969)  differentiated 
between  job  enlargement  and  job  enrichment.  Job 
enlargement  referred  to  horizontal  expansion  of  a  job. 
The  employee  performed  more  of  the  same  kinds  of 
activities,  and  the  skills  necessary  for  this  performance 
were  not  altered.     Enlargement  was  an  older  concept  and 
was  considered  less  effective  than  enrichment. 

Enrichment  referred  to  vertical  expansion  of  a  job. 
The  skills  repertoire  was  increased  and  ostensibly  led  to 
increased  opportunities.     Paul  et  al.   (1969)  described  job 
enrichment  as  seeking  "to  improve  both  efficiency  and 
human  satisfaction  by  means  of  building  into  people's 
jobs,  quite  specifically,  a  greater  scope  for  personal 
achievement  and  recognition,  more  challenging  and 
responsible  work,  and  more  opportunity  for  individual 
advancement  and  growth"  (p.  61) .     Considerable  evidence 
(Lawler,  1973;  Vroom,  1964)  supported  job  enrichment 
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efforts  in  terms  of  positive  behavioral  and  attitudinal 
consequences . 

Opinionnaire  data  were  analyzed  using  a  modified 
version  of  Spradley's  (1980)  qualitative  technique  to 
determine  patterns  in  responses.     Responses  were 
categorized  as  either  enriching  opportunities  or 
traditional  opportunities  for  questions  concerning 
responsibility,  achievement,  advancement,  and  training. 
For  information  concerning  recognition,  one  set  of 
responses  was  categorized  as  either  formal  or  informal 
recognition  opportunities,  and  a  second  set  of  responses 
was  categorized  as  publicly  or  privately  disseminated. 
Responses  to  perceptions  of  enjoyment  of  work  itself  were 
categorized  as  affective  or  product  oriented. 

These  analyses  were  conducted  for  each  school  level, 
elementary,  middle,  high,  and  other.     Schools  classified 
as  other  included  19  vocational  or  special  education 
centers . 

The  school  governance  structure  of  the  respondent 
also  was  used  as  a  classifying  factor.     Three  groupings 
were  used  for  this  analysis.     These  groupings  were  (a) 
SDM/SBM;   (b)  Pilot  II,  which  were  those  schools  that  would 
be  SDM/SBM  in  the  1989-1990  school  year;  and  (c) 
traditionally  governed  schools  (non-SDM/SBM) . 

Further,  the  data  were  analyzed  to  illustrate 
comparisons  of  expected  proportions  of  responses  versus 
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the  actual  proportions  of  responses.     The  deduction  was 
made  that  the  percentage  of  total  examples  reported  by 
respondents  within  a  governance  group  and  school  level 
would  approximate  the  percentage  of  schools  represented  in 
that  governance  group  and  level.     For  example,  if 
respondents  from  Pilot  II  elementary  schools  represented 
17%  of  the  total  elementary  school  representation,  the 
deduction  was  made  that  17%  of  the  total  examples  given  by 
principals  would  be  from  the  Pilot  II  elementary 
principals.     Likewise,  17%  of  the  total  examples  given  by 
stewards  would  be  from  Pilot  II  elementary  stewards. 

This  comparison  of  expected  examples  and  the  actual 
examples  reported  by  both  principals  and  stewards  was  made 
for  each  motivating  factor  as  well  as  for  training 
opportunities.     This  comparison  also  was  made  only  among 
governance  groups. 

Also,  summary  data  were  assembled  from  elementary  and 
middle  school  respondents.     Summary  data  were  compiled 
from  each  factor  analysis  and  presented  a  comprehensive 
illustration  of  governance  group  differences  and 
similarities  in  the  elementary  and  middle  schools.  High 
schools  and  other  level  schools  were  omitted  from  this 
analysis  because  these  types  of  schools  were  not  well 
represented  in  some  factors. 

Finally,  summary  factor  expectations  and  actual 
reports  were  compiled  into  a  governance  group  table. 

j  ^ 
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Differences  between  expectations  and  actual  reports  of 
principals  and  stewards  from  each  of  the  three  governance 
groups  were  totaled.     This  provided  an  enhanced  picture  of 
the  total  similarities  and  differences  reported  by  each  of 
the  six  responding  groups. 

Responsibility 

Responses  for  examples  of  responsibility 
opportunities  were  categorized  as  traditional  or 
enriching.     Traditional  opportunities  included  department 
chairperson,  student  club  sponsors,  and  membership  on 
various  traditional  committees.     Enriching  responsibility 
opportunities  included  budget  and  scheduling 
opportunities,  interviewing  personnel,  and  membership  on 
shared  decision  making/ school-based  management  process 
committees.     The  availability  of  responsibility 
opportunities  is  shown  in  Table  4.     The  percentage  of 
enrichment  opportunity  examples  is  shown  in  Table  5.  A 
comparison  of  expected  and  reported  responsibility 
opportunity  examples  is  shown  in  Table  6. 
Availability  of  Responsibility  Opportunities 

All  of  the  respondents  from  SDM/SBM  schools  gave 
examples  of  opportunities  for  extra  responsibilities. 
This  was  not  true  for  either  the  Pilot  II  or  non-SDM/SBM 
governance  group  respondents.     Many  of  these  respondents, 
both  principals  and  union  stewards,  reported  no 
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opportunities  for  extra  responsibilities  were  available, 
either  traditional  or  enriching. 


Table  4 

Responsibility;  Percentage  of  Respondents  Indicating  No 
Opportunity  for  Responsibility 


Schools  Represented  Respondents 
Level  n  Principal  Steward 


SDM/SBM  N=29 

Elementary 

15 

0 

0 

Middle 

10 

0 

0 

High  School 

3 

0 

0 

Other 

1 

Pilot  II  N=38 

Elementary 

20  " 

5 

30 

Middle 

11  - 

27 

27 

High  School 

3 

33 

0 

Other 

4 

25 

50 

Non-SDM/SBM  N=121 

Elementary 

90  i 

17 

31 

Middle 

13 

62 

38 

High  School 

11 

27 

45 

Other 

7 

86 

29 

Note.     SDM/SBM  =  shared  decision  making/ school-based 
management . 
Dash  =  no  data. 
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Table  5 

Responsibility:  Percentage  of  Opportunities  Reported  as 
Enriching 


Schools  Represented 

Reported  Examples 

Level 

n 

Principal 

Steward 

Elementary 

15 

63 

68 

Middle 

10 

73 

65 

High  School 

3 

69 

47 

Other 

1 

50 

Pilot  II 

Elementary 

20 

58 

60 

Middle 

11 

58 

42 

High  School 

3 

85 

86 

Other 

4 

40 

67 

Non-SDM/SBM 

Elementary 

90     -  ' 

36 

43 

Middle 

13 

35 

37 

High  School 

11 

52 

46 

Other 

7 

22 

57 

Note.     SDM/SBM  =  shared  decision  making/ school-based 
management . 
Dash  =  no  data. 
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Categories  of  Responsibility  Opportunities 

Reports  from  respondents  in  the  SDM/SBM  and  Pilot  II 
schools  that  were  categorized  as  enriching  occurred  more 
frequently  than  those  from  the  non-SDM/SBM  group,  with 
only  a  few  exceptions.     Traditional  opportunities 
comprised  the  remainder  of  the  examples. 

Results  from  SDM/SBM  respondents  were  inconsistent. 
Elementary  stewards  reported  more  enriching  opportunities 
than  principals.     However,  middle  and  high  school  ' 
principals  reported  more  examples  than  stewards. 

The  Pilot  II  reports  also  were  inconsistent.  Results 
were  remarkable  only  in  that  middle  school  stewards 
reported  far  fewer  examples  of  enriching  opportunities 
than  principals  at  that  level. 

All  the  non-SDM/SBM  principals  reported  much  lower 
percentages  of  examples  of  enriching  opportunities  than 
their  counterparts  in  the  other  two  governance  groups. 
This  was  also  true  of  the  stewards  in  the  elementary, 
middle,  and  high  schools. 

Responsibility  Opportunities  at  School  Levels 

Data  also  were  analyzed  to  facilitate  comparison  of 
responsibility  opportunities  offered  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  schools  represented  at  each  level  in  each 
governance  group.     The  deduction  was  made  that  the 
percentage  of  examples  of  opportunities  reported  at  each 
level  and  in  each  governance  group  would  approximate  the 
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percentage  of  representation  of  each  level  of  school  in 
that  governance  group. 

No  major  discrepancy  existed  among  the  elementary 
principals  across  the  governance  groups.  Elementary 
school  principals  reported  opportunities  at  their  schools 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  expected.     However,  SDM/SBM 
union  stewards  reported  5%  more  examples  of  opportunities 
than  expected. 

Both  SDM/SBM  middle  school  principals  and  union 
stewards  reported  more  opportunities  for  responsibility 
than  expected.     Fewer  opportunities  than  expected  were 
reported  from  Pilot  II  middle  school  respondents.  Union 
stewards  and  principals  from  non-SDM/SBM  middle  schools 
reported  fewer  opportunities  than  expected. 

Union  Stewards  in  SDM/SBM  high  schools  reported  a 
proportionately  higher  incidence  of  responsibility 
opportunities  than  their  counterparts  at  other  high 
schools.     However,  both  Pilot  II  and  non-SDM/SBM  high 
school  stewards  reported  fewer  opportunities  than 
expected.     Principals  from  all  three  high  school  groups 
reported  that  their  teachers  received  the  expected  amount 
of  opportunity  for  responsibility. 
Responsibility  Opportunities  by  Governance  Groups 

Comparisons  were  made  between  reported  and  expected 
opportunities  among  each  of  the  three  governance  groups. 
Generally,  SDM/SBM  stewards  reported  proportionately  more 
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opportunities  for  responsibility  than  did  stewards  in 
either  of  the  other  two  groups  and  these  SDM/SBM  stewards 
viewed  the  responsibilities  as  existing  to  a  greater 
extent  than  did  principals  in  those  schools.     The  results 
of  this  analysis  are  shown  in  Table  6. 

Achievement 
Respondents  were  asked  to  give  examples  of 
opportunities  available  for  teachers  to  pursue  and  achieve 
their  professional  goals.     These  opportunities  were 
categorized  as  traditional  or  enriching.  Traditional 
opportunities  included  inservice,  conferences,  and  college 
classes.     Enriching  avenues  included  the  management 
academy,  career  ladder,  and  the  degree  tuition  program. 
The  availability  of  achievement  opportunities  is  shown  in 
Table  7.     The  percentage  of  enrichment  opportunity 
examples  is  shown  in  Table  8.     A  comparison  of  expected 
and  reported  achievement  opportunity  examples  is  shown  in 
Table  9. 

Availabilitv  of  Achievement  Opportunities 

Some  respondents  reported  no  opportunities  for 
achievement  were  available.  However,  none  of  these 
respondents  were  from  the  SDM/SBM  governance  group. 
Categories  of  Achievement  Opportunities 

In  the  SDM/SBM  schools,  the  elementary  and  middle 
school  respondents  reported  that  about  half  of  the 
opportunities  available  were  enriching.  Their 
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counterparts  in  the  Pilot  II  schools  reported  only 
slightly  lower  figures.     The  non-SDM/SBM  counterparts 
reported  figures  still  lower.     Thus,  although  differences 
were  small,  reports  of  enriching  opportunities  steadily 
declined  in  the  elementary  and  middle  schools,  as 
governance  group  changed  from  SDM/SBM,  through  Pilot  II, 
to  non-SDM/SBM. 

Table  7 

Achievement:     Percentage  of  Respondents  Indicating  No 
Opportunity  for  Achievement 


Schools  Represented  Respondents 
Level  n  Principal  Steward 


SDM/SBM  N=29 


Elementary 
Middle 
High  School 
Other 


15 
10 
3 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


Pilot  II  N=38 


Elementary 
Middle 
High  School 
Other 


20 
11 
3 
4 


0 
0 

0 


5 
9 
0 
0 


Non-SDM/SBM  N=120 


Elementary 
Middle 
High  School 
Other 


86 
13 
10 
11 


0 

0 
10 
0 


10 
8 
0 
0 


Note.     SDM/SBM  =  shared  decision  making/ school-based 
management . 
Dash  =  no  data. 
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Table  8 

Achievement;  Percentage  of  Opportunities  Reported  as 
Enriching 


Schools  Represented  Reported  Examples 


■  ■  ■ 

Principal 

Steward 

SDM/SBM 

Elementary 

15 

41 

40 

Middle 

10 

56 

60 

High  School 

3 

67 

44 

Other 

1 

50 

Pilot  II 

Elementary 

20 

56 

47 

Middle 

11 

48 

40 

High  School 

3 

50 

50 

Other 

^  4 

40 

20 

Non-SDM/SBM 

Elementary 

86 

39 

39 

Middle 

13 

37 

25 

High  School 

10 

64 

71 

Other 

11 

25 

33 

Note.     SDM/SBM  =  shared  decision  making/ school-based 
management . 
Dash  =  no  data. 
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Further  differences  were  reported  within  the  non- 
SDM/SBM  governance  group.     Both  stewards  and  principals  at 
the  high  school  level  reported  a  much  higher  incidence  of 
enriching  avenues  than  respondents  at  other  levels  within 
this  group.     Notably,  these  stewards  and  principals 
reported  the  highest  incidence  of  enriching  examples 
throughout  all  governance  groups  and  levels. 
Achievement  Opportunities  at  School  Levels 

The  SDM/SBM  elementary  respondent  groups  were 
consistent  with  each  other  and  with  expectations.  The 
middle  school  principal  reports  were  slightly  higher  than 
expected,  whereas  the  steward  reports  were  much  higher 
than  expected.     Both  high  school  groups  reported  more 
examples  than  expected,  although  the  low  n  at  this  level 
detracted  from  the  significance  of  this  report. 

The  Pilot  II  elementary  principals  were  consistent 
with  expectations.     The  elementary  and  middle  school 
stewards  reported  fewer  examples  than  expected,  whereas 
the  middle  school  principals  reported  as  expected. 

In  the  non-SDM/SBM  governance  group,  elementary  and 
other  level  principal  reports  were  close  to  expectations. 
Middle  and  other  level  principal  reports  were  inconsistent 
with  both  stewards  from  these  levels,  and  expectations. 
Stewards  at  the  high  school  and  other  level  schools 
reported  fewer  examples  of  opportunities  than  expected. 
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Generally,  the  results  of  this  analysis  were 
remarkable  only  in  their  inconsistency. 
Achievement  Opportunities  by  Governance  Groups 

Principal  reports  from  all  three  governance  groups 
were  as  expected.     The  SDM/SBM  stewards  reported  more 
examples  than  expected  and  the  Pilot  II  stewards  reported 
fewer  examples  than  expected.     This  analysis  is  contained 
in  Table  9. 

Recognition 

Inquiry  was  made  concerning  the  criteria  for  teacher 
recognition.     Responses  concerning  inquiries  about 
criteria  for  recognition  were  categorized  as  either  formal 
or  informal.     Formal  criteria  included  student  achievement 
scores,  attendance,  and  criteria  decided  upon  by  the 
teachers'  governing  body.     Informal  criteria  included 
daily  work  performance,  professionalism,  and  excellence  in 
subject  matter. 

Information  also  was  sought  concerning  forms  of 
recognition  received  by  teachers.     Forms  of  recognition 
were  categorized  as  either  public  or  private.     Examples  of 
public  recognition  were  Teacher  of  the  Year  ceremonies, 
trophies,  and  reserved  parking  places.     Examples  of 
private  recognition  were  letters,  verbal  communication, 
money,  and  compensation  time. 

Availability  of  recognition  opportunities  is  shown  in 
Table  10.     The  percentage  of  informal  recognition  criteria 
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examples  is  shown  in  Table  11.     A  comparison  of  expected 
and  reported  examples  of  recognition  criteria  is  shown  in 
Table  12.     The  percentage  of  recognition  forms  reported  as 
public  is  shown  in  Table  13.     A  comparison  of  examples  of 
expected  and  reported  recognition  forms  is  shown  in  Table 
14. 


Table  10 

Recognition;  Percentage  of  Respondents  Indicating  No 
Opportunity  for  Recognition 


Schools  Represented  Respondents 


Level 

U 

Principal 

Steward 

SDM/SBM  N=26 

Elementary 

12 

0 

0 

Middle 

10 

0 

0 

High  School 

3 

0 

67 

Other 

1 

0 

Pilot  II  li=37 

Elementary 

19 

0 

16 

Middle 

11 

9 

0 

High  School 

3 

0 

33 

Other 

4 

0 

50 

Non-SDM/SBM  N=126 

Elementary 

91 

3 

22 

Middle 

13 

0 

23 

High  School 

11 

0 

18 

Other 

11 

9 

9 

Note.     SDM/SBM  =  shared  decision  making/ school-based 
management . 
Dash  =  no  data. 
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Table  11 

Recognition  Criteria;     Percentage  of  Examples  Reported  as 
Informal 


Schools  Represented  Reported  Examples 


Level 

n 

Principal 

Steward 

SDM/SBM 

Elementarv 

12 

83 

86 

Middle 

10 

86 

75 

High  School 

3 

75 

Other 

1 

100 

Pilot  II 

Elementary 

19 

47 

78 

Middle 

11 

64 

82 

High  School 

3 

50 

100 

Other 

4 

67 

Non-SDM/SBM 

Elementary 

91 

77 

63 

Middle 

13 

83 

83 

High  School 

11 

50 

50 

Other 

11 

77 

100 

Note.     SDM/SBM  =  shared  decision  making/ school-based 
management.         ^  :    ,  - 

Dash  =  no  data.      V  r]        ,  ,r 


Availability  of  Recognition  Opportunities 

Of  all  the  SDM/SBM  respondents,  only  high  school 
union  stewards  reported  no  instances  of  teachers  receiving 
recognition.     Reports  of  no  recognition  increased  in  the 
Pilot  II  groups,  and  increased  further  in  the  non-SDM/SBM 
schools. 
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Table  13 

Recognition;  Percentage  of  Form  Examples  Reported  as 
Public 


Schools  Represented 

Reported 

Examples 

Level 

n 

Principal 

Steward 

SDM/SBM 

E 1 ementarv 

12 

85 

68 

Middle 

10 

84 

78 

High  School 

3 

86 

57 

Other 

1 

0 

Pilot  II 

Elementary 

19 

71 

57 

Middle 

11 

73 

67 

High  School 

3 

57 

0 

Other 

4 

57 

100 

Non-SDM/SBM 

Elementary 

91 

73 

79 

Middle 

'  13 

90 

62 

High  School 

11 

79 

93 

Other 

11 

77 

80 

Note.     SDM/SBM  =  shared  decision  making/ school-based 
management . 
Dash  =  no  data. 


Categories  of  Recognition  Criteria 

Reports  of  informal  criteria  were  prevalent  across 
all  levels  and  groups.     One  notable  exception  occurred  in 
the  elementary  Pilot  II  principals'  group.  These 
respondents  reported  more  examples  of  formal  criteria  for 
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recognition  than  informal  criteria.     The  Pilot  II  group 
also  showed  a  discrepancy  in  reports  at  the  middle  school 
level.     Union  stewards  reported  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  principals,  that  criteria  were  informal. 
Recognition  Criteria  at  School  Levels 

Respondents  from  SDM/SBM  schools  reported 
consistently  discrepant  results.     Principals  from  the 
elementary,  middle,  and  other  levels  reported  fewer 
examples  of  recognition  criteria,  whether  formal  or 
informal,  than  expected.     The  high  school  principals 
reported  more  than  expected.     The  elementary,  middle,  and 
other  level  stewards  reported  more  examples  of  criteria 
than  expected,  whereas  the  high  school  stewards  reported 
fewer  than  expected. 

Pilot  II  respondents  also  reported  some  discrepant 
results.     Both  principals  and  stewards  from  middle  schools 
reported  more  examples  of  criteria  for  recognition  than 
expected,  as  did  the  respondents  from  the  high  schools. 
Union  stewards  from  other  level  schools  reported  twice  the 
expected  amount  of  criterion  examples. 

Results  from  elementary  schools  in  both  the  Pilot  II 
and  non-SDM/SBM  groups  were  somewhat  close  to 
expectations.     However,  other  reports  from  non-SDM/SBM 
schools  were  inconsistent  with  expectations.  Union 
stewards  from  middle  schools  and  other  schools  reported 
fewer  criterion  examples  than  expected,  whereas  the  high 
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school  stewards  reported  many  more  examples  of  recognition 
criteria  than  expected.     In  contrast,  high  school 
principals  reported  far  fewer  examples  of  recognition 
criteria  than  expected,  whereas  principals  from  the  other 
level  reported  far  more  examples. 
Recognition  Criteria  by  Governance  Groups 

The  SDM/SBM  governance  group  reports  were  discrepant. 
Stewards  reported  more  examples  of  criteria  for 
recognition  than  expected,  whereas  principals  reported 
fewer  than  expected. 

Both  Pilot  II  principals  and  stewards  reported  more 
examples  of  recognition  criteria  than  expected.  In 
contrast,  both  sets  of  respondents  reported  fewer  examples 
than  expected  in  the  non-SDM/SBM  group.     Results  of  this 
analysis  are  shown  in  Table  12. 
Forms  of  Recognition 

Forms  of  recognition  reported  were  overwhelmingly 
public.     Although  steward  and  principal  reports  generally 
were  similar  as  to  form,  some  results  were  remarkable. 
Elementary  and  high  school  principals  in  both  the  SDM/SBM 
and  Pilot  II  groups  reported  public  recognition  occurred 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  reported  by  these  stewards. 
This  same  pattern  occurred  in  the  middle  schools,  and  also 
included  the  non-SDM/SBM  respondents. 
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Forms  of  Recognition  at  School  Levels 

The  SDM/SBM  elementary,  middle,  and  high  school 
steward  groups  reported  more  examples  of  recognition  forms 
than  expected.     In  the  Pilot  II  group,  only  high  school 
steward  responses  were  remarkable  in  that  this  group 
reported  far  fewer  examples  than  expected. 

The  non-SDM/SBM  union  steward  reports  were  somewhat 
lower  than  expected  across  all  levels.     This  was  also  true 
of  the  principals  from  the  middle  and  high  school  levels. 
Forms  of  Recognition  bv  Governance  Groups 

Only  two  reports  were  worthy  of  note.     While  SDM/SBM 
stewards  reported  many  more  examples  of  recognition  forms 
than  expected,  the  non-SDM/SBM  stewards  reported  far  fewer 
examples  than  expected.     Results  of  this  analysis  are 
shown  in  Table  14 . 

Advancement 

Respondents  cited  numerous  examples  of  opportunities 
for  teachers  to  advance  in  a  particular  area  of  expertise 
or  interest.     Many  of  these  opportunities  were  categorized 
as  traditional.     Examples  of  traditional  opportunities 
included  summer  inservice,  faculty  meeting  presentations, 
and  teaching  community  school.     Enriching  opportunities 
included  membership  on  SDM/SBM  councils,  peer  teaching, 
and  the  development  and  implementation  of  grant  proposals. 
The  availability  of  advancement  opportunities  is  shown  in 
Table  15.     The  percentage  of  reported  enrichment 
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opportunities  is  shown  in  Table  16.     A  comparison  of 
expected  and  reported  advancement  opportunity  examples  is 
shown  in  Table  17. 


Table  15 


Advancement : 

Percentacfe  of  Respondents  Indicatina  No 

Opportunity  for  Advancement 

Schools  Represented 

Respondents 

Level 

n 

Principal 

Steward 

SDM/SBM  N=13 

Elementary  8 

0 

13 

Middle  4 

0 

0 

High  School  1 

0 

Other  0 

Pilot  II  N=21 

Elementary  10 

0 

20 

Middle  6 

0 

17 

High  School  3 

0 

Other  2 

0 

50 

Non-SDM/SBM  N=77 

Elementary  55 

2 

25 

Middle  6 

'   •    •           -   r  ■ 

0 

33 

High  School  8 

13 

13 

Other  8 

13 

0 

Note.     SDM/SBM  =  shared  decision  making/ school-based 
management . 
Dash  =  no  data. 
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Table  16 

Advancement:  Percentage  of  Opportunities  Reported  as 
Enriching 


Schools  Represented 

Reported 

Examples 

Level  n 

Principal 

Steward 

SDM/SBM 

Elementary  8 

57 

27 

Middle  4 

50 

25 

High  School  1 

50 

Other  0 

Pilot  II 

Elementary  10 

25 

40 

Middle  6 

50 

25 

High  School  3 

33 

Other  2 

0 

0 

Non-SDM/SBM 

Elementary  55 

35 

21 

Middle  6 

29 

25 

High  School  8 

40 

40 

Other  8 

20 

33 

.  Note.     SDM/SBM  =  shared  decision  making/ school-based 
management . 
Dash  =  no  data. 
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Availability  of  Advancement  Opportunities 

All  except  one  of  the  SDM/SBM  respondents  reported 
advancement  opportunities  existed.     All  of  the  Pilot  II 
principals  also  reported  these  opportunities  existed. 
However,  some  Pilot  II  stewards  reported  no  opportunities 
for  advancement.     Reports  of  no  opportunities  for 
advancement  increased  in  the  non-SDM/SBM  governance  group. 
Categories  of  Advancement  Opportunities 

Enriching  opportunities  for  advancement  were  not 
dominant,  nor  were  the  results  of  this  analysis 
consistent.     Principals  in  SDM/SBM  elementary  schools 
cited  more  enriching  examples  than  these  stewards.  Middle 
school  principals  from  all  three  governance  groups 
reported  more  enriching  examples  than  the  stewards  from 
this  level.  " 

Advancement  Opportunities  at  School  Levels 

All  SDM/SBM  stewards  at  the  levels  responding  cited 
more  examples  of  opportunities  for  advancement  than  either 
the  SDM/SBM  principals  or  expectations.     Middle  school 
principals  cited  fewer  examples  than  expected. 

Pilot  II  responses  were  somewhat  inconsistent.  The 
elementary,  middle,  and  high  school  principals  reported 
more  examples  than  expected.     In  contrast,  the  elementary 
and  middle  school  stewards  cited  fewer  than  expected. 
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The  non-SDM/SBM  results  also  were  misaligned.  For 
example,  the  elementary  stewards  and  the  high  school 
principals  cited  far  fewer  examples  than  expected. 
Advancement  Opportunities  bv  Governance  Groups 

When  reports  were  analyzed  by  governance  groups  only, 
results  from  SDM/SBM  and  non-SDM/SBM  principals  were  lower 
than  expected,  whereas  Pilot  II  principal  reports  were 
higher  than  expected.     However,  SDM/SBM  union  stewards 
reported  many  more  advancement  opportunities  than 
expected.  In  contrast,  non-SDM/SBM  stewards  reported  fewer 
opportunities  than  expected.     Results  of  this  analysis  are 
included  in  Table  17. 

Work  Itself 

Respondents  were  asked  to  describe  evidence  of 
teachers'  enjoyment  of  their  work.     Results  were 
categorized  as  affective  or  product  oriented.  Affective 
evidence  included  attitudes,  concern  for  students,  rapport 
with  administrators,  and  enthusiasm.     Product  oriented 
responses  included  test  scores,  attendance,  extra  hours  at 
work,  low  turnover,  and  volunteer ism.     The  percentage  of 
respondents  who  indicated  teachers  did  not  enjoy  work  is 
shown  in  Table  18.     The  percentage  of  reported  product- 
oriented  evidence  is  shown  in  Table  19.     A  comparison  of 
reported  and  expected  evidence  of  enjoyment  examples  is 
shown  in  Table  20. 
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Table  18 

Work  Itself;  Percentage  of  Respondents  Indicating 
Teachers  Do  Not  Enjoy  Work 


Schools  Represented  Respondents 


Level 

n 

Principal 

Steward 

SDM/SBM  N=27 

Elementary 

13 

0 

8 

Middle 

10 

10 

0 

High  School 

3 

0 

7 

Other 

1 

0 

14 

Pilot  II  N=37 

Elementary 

20 

5 

10 

Middle 

12 

0 

17 

High  School 

3 

0 

0 

Other 

2 

0 

0 

Non-SDM/SBM  N=120 

Elementary 

88 

2 

19 

Middle 

11 

9 

36 

High  School 

10 

0 

20 

Other 

11 

0 

27 

Note.     SDM/SBM  =  shared  decision  making/ school-based 
management . 
Dash  =  no  data. 
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Table  19 


Work  Itself: 

Percentaae 

of  Examples 

Reported  as 

Product 

Oriented 

Schools  Represented 

ReDorted 

Examples 

Level 

n 

Principal 

Steward 

SDM/SBM 

Elementary 

13 

45 

58 

Middle 

10 

62 

64 

High  School 

3 

100 

100 

Other 

1 

0 

Pilot  II 

Elementary 

20 

48 

56 

Middle 

12 

76 

44 

High  School 

3 

100 

0 

Other 

2 

67 

0 

Non-SDM/SBM 

Elementary 

88 

53 

48 

Middle 

11 

67 

43 

High  School 

10 

62 

45 

Other 

11 

62 

33 

Note.     SDM/SBM  =  shared  decision  making/ school-based 
management . 
Dash  =  no  data. 
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Existence  of  Enioyment 

Some  respondents  indicated  that  teachers  did  not 
enjoy  their  work.     This  response  came  more  often  from 
union  stewards  than  from  principals  across  all  three 
governance  groups. 

Some  principals  from  elementary  or  middle  schools  in 
all  three  governance  groups  reported  that  teachers 
appeared  not  to  enjoy  their  work.     No  principals  from  any 
high  school  or  other  level  school  made  this  report. 

In  contrast,  stewards  from  three  of  the  four  SDM/SBM 
levels  reported  teachers  appeared  not  to  enjoy  their  work. 
Two  of  the  four  Pilot  II  levels  and  all  four  non-SDM/SBM 
levels  contained  some  stewards  who  made  this  report. 

Generally,  proportionately  more  reports  of 
nonenjoyment  of  work  came  from  the  non-SDM/SBM  governance 
group  than  either  of  the  other  two  governance  groups. 
Categories  of  Evidence  of  Enjoyment  of  Work  Itself 

Generally,  principals  from  all  three  governance 
groups  reported  more  examples  of  product-oriented  evidence 
than  affective  evidence.     Most  stewards  in  the  SDM/SBM 
governance  group  also  reported  more  product-oriented 
evidence  than  affective  evidence.     In  contrast.  Pilot  II 
stewards  at  all  except  the  elementary  level,  and  all  four 
non-SDM/SBM  steward  groups,  reported  more  affective  than 
product-oriented  evidence. 


In  the  SDM/SBM  governance  group,  principal  and 
steward  groups  were  somewhat  aligned  as  to  product- 
oriented  evidence.     The  Pilot  II  principal  and  steward 
reports  were  highly  discrepant  at  the  middle,  high,  and 
other  levels. 

The  non-SDM/SBM  principal  reports  were  somewhat 
aligned  with  each  other,  and  the  steward  reports  were 
aligned  with  each  other.     However,  these  principal  reports 
were  greatly  discrepant  from  the  steward  reports  at  all 
levels  except  elementary. 

Evidence  of  Enjoyment  of  Work  Itself  at  School  Levels 

Total  examples  of  evidence  of  enjoyment  of  work,  both 
affective  and  product-oriented,  were  examined.  The 
SDM/SBM  principal  respondents  reported  as  expected.  The 
middle  and  other  school  stewards  reported  more  examples 
than  expected,  whereas  elementary  and  high  school  stewards 
reported  fewer  than  expected.     Thus,  the  elementary 
principals  and  stewards  were  generally  aligned  with  each 
other,  as  well  as  with  expectations,  while  the  other  two 
levels  reported  discrepantly  between  principals  and 
stewards . 

In  the  Pilot  II  governance  group,  elementary 
principals  reported  as  expected,  whereas  these  stewards 
reported  fewer  examples  than  expected.     Both  middle  school 
reports  were  somewhat  discrepant,  the  principals  reporting 
higher  and  the  stewards  reporting  lower  than  expected. 
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Non-SDM/SBM  elementary  principals  reported  as 
expected.     These  stewards,  as  well  as  the  high  school 
stewards  reported  more  examples  of  enjoyment  of  work 
itself  than  expected.     The  middle,  high,  and  other  level 
principals  reported  fewer  examples  than  expected,  as  did 
the  middle  and  other  level  school  stewards. 

Generally,  all  three  elementary  principal  groups 
reported  as  expected.     Also,  middle  school  principal 
reports  across  all  three  governance  groups  were  close  to 
expectations. 

Evidence  of  Enjoyment  of  Work  Itself  by 
Governance  Groups 

Both  principal  and  steward  reports  from  the  SDM/SBM 

schools  were  aligned  with  each  other  and  expectations. 

The  Pilot  II  principal  reports  were  higher  than  expected, 

whereas  the  steward  reports  were  lower  than  expected.  In 

contrast,  non-SDM/SBM  principal  reports  were  lower  than 

expected  and  steward  reports  were  higher  than  expected. 

Results  of  this  analysis  are  included  in  Table  20. 

Training 

This  inquiry  requested  information  concerning  the 
training  available  to  teachers  over  the  previous  two 
years.     Responses  were  divided  into  traditional  and 
governance  categories.     The  traditional  category  included 
training  in  curriculum,  cooperative  learning,  skills 
teaching,  and  health  related  areas.     The  governance 
category  included  topics  designed  to  train  teachers  in  the 
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skills  required  for  shared  decision  making  and  school- 
based  management.     Included  in  this  category  were  team 
building,  group  processes,  problem  solving,  conflict 
management,  and  SDM/SBM  process  workshops.  The 
availability  of  traditional  training  opportunities  is 
shown  in  Table  21.     The  availability  of  governance 
training  opportunities  is  shown  in  Table  22.     The  reported 
percentages  of  governance  training  opportunities  are  shown 
in  Table  23.     A  comparison  of  expected  and  reported 
training  opportunity  examples  is  shown  in  Table  24. 
Availability  of  Traditional  Training  Opportunities 

Almost  all  of  the  respondents  in  the  SDM/SBM 
governance  group  reported  the  existence  of  traditional 
training  opportunities.     Some  respondents  in  the  Pilot  II 
and  non-SDM/SBM  groups  reported  no  traditional  training 
opportunities  were  available  in  these  schools.  Principals 
and  stewards  alike  made  these  reports,  and  the  reports 
were  of  comparable  amounts  between  these  two  governance 
groups . 

Availability  of  Governance  Training  Opportunities 
Almost  all  of  the  respondents  in  the  SDM/SBM 
governance  group  reported  availability  of  governance 
training.     Most  of  the  Pilot  II  respondents  reported 
likewise,  although  a  few  elementary  and  middle  school 
respondents  indicated  no  governance  training  was 
available. 
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Table  21 

Training;  Percentage  of  Respondents  Indicating  No 
Opportunity  for  Traditional  Training 


Schools  Represented  Respondents 


Level 

n 

Principal 

Steward 

SDM/SBM  li=29 

Kl ementarv 

15 

0 

13 

Ml  c\f\  1  13 

1  n 

0 

0 

Hicfhi  Sr'honl 

3 

0 

0 

other 

1 

0 

Pilot  II  N=37 

Elementary 

19 

5 

16 

Middle 

11 

27 

0 

High  School 

3 

13 

6 

Other 

4 

25 

25 

Non-SDM/SBM  N=119 

Elementary 

87 

9 

14 

Middle 

12 

8 

13 

High  School 

10 

13 

13 

Other 

10 

30 

40 

Note.     SDM/SBM  =  shared  decision  making/ school-based 
management . 
Dash  =  no  data. 
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Table  22 

Training:  Percentage  of  Respondents  Indicating  No 
Opportunity  for  Governance-Related  Training 


Schools  Represented  Respondents 


Level 

n 

Principal 

Steward 

SDM/SBM  N=29 

Elementary 

15 

0 

7 

Middle 

10 

0 

0 

High  School 

3 

0 

0 

Other 

1 

0 

Pilot  II  N=37 

Elementary 

19 

5 

5 

Middle 

11 

9 

0 

High  School 

3 

0 

0 

Other 

4 

0 

0 

Non-SDM/SBM  N=119 

Elementary 

87 

17 

31 

Middle 

12 

17 

42 

High  School 

10 

13 

13 

Other 

10 

50 

40 

Note.     SDM/SBM  =  shared  decision  making/ school-based 
management . 

Dash  =  no  data .  - 
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Table  23 

Training:  Percentage  of  Training  Opportunities  Reported 
as  Governance-Related 


Schools  Represented 


Reported  Examples 


Level 


n 


Principal  Steward 


SDM/SBM 


Elementary  15 

Middle  10 

High  School  3 

Other  1 


60 
64 
57 
0 


40 
61 
44 


Pilot  II 


Elementary  19 

Middle  11 

High  School  3 

Other  4 


52 
23 
60 
40 


44 
50 
100 
33 


Non- SDM/SBM 

Elementary        87  23  33 

Middle                12  47  22 

High  School      10      ,       ,       ,  .         .  ,       60  44 

Other                10                              -   >  33  29 


Note.     SDM/SBM  =  shared  decision  making/ school-based 
management . 
Dash  =  no  data. 
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In  the  non-SDM/SBM  governance  group,  some  respondents 
from  all  levels  reported  no  governance  training  available. 
These  reports  notably  were  more  frequent  than  such  reports 
from  the  other  two  governance  groups.     Although  the 
elementary  and  middle  school  stewards  reported  a  higher 
incidence  of  no  opportunities  than  these  principals,  the 
high  school  and  other  level  principals  and  stewards  were 
closely  aligned  in  their  reports  of  no  opportunities. 
Categories  of  Training  Opportunities 

Principals  at  SDM/SBM  elementary,  middle,  and  high 
schools  reported  higher  percentages  of  governance  training 
availability  than  traditional  training  availability. 
However,  of  the  steward  respondents,  only  the  middle 
school  stewards  made  this  report.     At  all  three  levels, 
principals  reported  more  availability  of  governance 
training  than  the  stewards. 

Pilot  II  elementary  and  high  school  principals 
reported  a  majority  of  governance  training.     Of  the 
steward  respondents,  only  the  high  school  stewards 
reported  this  majority.     Elementary  and  other  level 
principals  reported  a  higher  incidence  of  governance 
training  than  these  stewards. 

In  the  non-SDM/SBM  governance  group,  only  the  high 
school  principals  reported  a  majority  of  governance 
training  examples.     However,  middle,  high,  and  other  level 
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principals  reported  a  higher  percentage  of  governance 
training  than  these  stewards. 

Generally,  SDM/SBM  elementary  and  middle  school 
respondents  reported  more  examples  of  governance  training 
availability  than  their  counterparts  in  the  non-SDM/SBM 
schools.     Results  of  this  analysis  of  proportions  of 
governance  training  available  are  shown  in  Table  23. 
Training  Opportunities  at  School  Levels 

Principal  and  steward  respondents  at  SDM/SBM 
elementary,  middle,  and  high  schools  reported  more 
examples  of  training  opportunities  than  expected.     In  the 
Pilot  II  schools,  only  elementary  principals  and  stewards 
and  high  school  principals  reported  more  than  expected. 
Notably,  the  differences  between  the  elementary  principal 
and  steward  reports  and  expectations  were  very  low. 

All  reports  from  the  elementary,  middle,  and  high 
school  levels  in  the  non-SDM/SBM  schools  were  below 
expectations.     The  high  school  principal  reports  were 
particularly  low.     Other  level  principals  and  steward 
reports  were  above  expectations. 

Generally,  the  respondents  in  the  SDM/SBM  governance 
group  reported  more  examples  of  training  opportunities 
than  expected  at  the  elementary,  middle,  and  high  school 
levels.     In  contrast,  their  counterparts  in  the  other  two 
governance  groups  reported  fewer  training  examples  than 
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expected,  except  for  the  Pilot  II  high  school  principals 

and  elementary  respondents. 

Training  Opportunities  by  Governance  Groups 

All  principal  and  steward  reports  were  closely 
aligned  within  each  governance  group.     The  SDM/SBM 
respondents  reported  more  training  examples  than  expected, 
whereas  the  Pilot  II  respondents  reported  exactly  as 
expected.     In  contrast,  the  non-SDM/SBM  respondents 
reported  fewer  training  examples  than  expected.  Results 
of  this  analysis  are  shown  in  Table  24. 

Summary  Analyses 

Factor  data  were  compiled  to  facilitate  a  conceptual 
formation  of  governance  structure  influences  on  job 
satisfaction  in  the  responding  elementary  and  middle 
schools,  as  well  as  for  all  school  levels.  Expected 
percentage  responses  were  subtracted  from  reported 
percentage  responses  within  each  governance  group. 
Differences  between  expected  percentages  and  principal 
report  percentages  then  were  totaled,  as  were  differences 
between  expected  percentages  and  steward  report 
percentages.     This  comparison  was  calculated  within  each 
governance  group  for  the  elementary  schools  represented  in 
this  study.     Results  of  this  analysis  are  shown  in  Table 
25.     The  same  calculations  were  performed  for  the  middle 
schools  represented  in  this  research.     Results  of  this 
analysis  are  shown  in  Table  26.     A  visual 
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Table  25 

Summary;  Percentage  Comparison  of  Total  Opinionnaire 
Responses  at  the  Elementary  School  Level 


Expected  Reported 


Sub j  ect 

P 

d 

S 

d 

SDM/SBM 

Responsibility 

12 

12 

0 

17 

+  5 

Achievement 

12 

11 

-  1 

12 

0 

Recognition,  criteria 

10 

7 

-  3 

13 

+  3 

Recognition,  forms  , 

10 

9 

-  1 

17 

+  7 

Advancement 

11 

10 

-  1 

28 

+17 

Work  itself 

11 

11 

0 

9 

-  2 

Training 

12 

18 

+  6 

19 

+  7 

Total 

0 

+37 

Pilot  II 

Responsibility 

16 

17 

+  1 

14 

-  2 

Achievement 

17 

18 

+  1 

15 

-  2 

Recognition,  criteria 

16 

18 

+  2 

16 

0 

Recognition,  forms 

16 

16 

0 

16 

0 

Advancement 

14 

17 

+  3 

13 

-  1 

Work  itself 

17 

17 

0 

12 

-  5 

Training 

16 

17 

+  1 

19 

+  3 

Total 

+  8 

-  7 

Non-SDM/SBM 

Responsibility 

72 

71 

-  1 

68 

-  4 

Achievement 

71 

71 

0 

74 

+  3 

Recognition,  criteria 

75 

75 

0 

71 

-  4 

Recognition,  forms 

75 

75 

0 

67 

-  8 

Advancement 

75 

73 

-  2 

60 

-15 

Work  itself 

73 

72 

-  1 

79 

+  6 

Training 

72 

64 

-  8 

62 

-10 

Total 

-12 

-32 

Note.     SDM/SBM  =  shared  decision  making/ school-based 
management . 
P  =  principal. 

d  =  difference  between  reported  and  expected 

percentages. 

S  =  steward. 
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Table  26 

Summary:  Percentage  Comparison  of  Total  Opinionnaire 
Responses  at  the  Middle  School  Level 


Expected  Reported 


Subject 

P 

d 

S 

d 

SDM/SBM 

Responsibility 

29 

38 

+  9 

47 

+18 

Achievement 

29 

31 

+  2 

47 

+18 

Recognition,  criteria 

29 

21 

-  8 

32 

+  3 

Recognition,  forms 

29 

37 

+  8 

44 

+15 

Advancement 

25 

13 

-12 

33 

+  8 

Work  itself 

30 

31 

+  1 

41 

+11 

Training 

30 

41 

+11 

50 

+20 

Total 

+11 

+93 

Pilot  II 

Responsibility 

32 

26 

-  6 

26 

-  6 

Achievement 

32 

36 

+  4 

16 

-16 

Recognition,  criteria 

32 

42 

+10 

44 

+12 

Recognition,  forms 

32 

32 

0 

29 

-  3 

Advancement 

38 

40 

+  2 

33 

-  5 

Work  itself 

36 

40 

+  4 

33 

-  3 

Training 

33 

32 

-  1 

30 

-  3 

Total 

+13 

-24 

Non-SDM/SBM 

Responsibility 

38 

36 

-  2 

26 

-12 

Achievement 

38 

33 

-  5 

38 

0 

Recognition,  criteria 

38 

36 

-  2 

24 

-14 

Recognition,  forms  ^  . 

38 

31 

-  7 

27 

-  9 

Advancement 

38 

47 

+  9 

33 

-  5 

Work  itself 

33 

29 

-  4 

26 

-  7 

Training                 t  ■ 

36 

28 

-  8 

20 

-16 

Total 

-37 

-63 

Note.     SDM/SBM  =  shared  decision  making/ school-based 
management . 
P  =  principal. 

d  =  difference  between  reported  and  expected 
percentages . 
S  =  steward. 
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conceptualization  of  these  analyses  is  shovm  in  Figure  1. 
Finally,  this  analysis  was  calculated  for  all  the  schools 
represented  in  this  study  and  is  shown  in  Table  27.  A 
visual  conceptualization  of  these  analyses  is  shown  in 
Figure  2. 

Analysis  of  Opinionnaire  Data  at  the  Elementary 
School  Level 

The  SDM/SBM  principal  reports,  in  toto,  were  exactly 
aligned  with  job  satisfaction  opportunity  expectations. 
In  contrast,  the  SDM/SBM  steward  reports  were  well  above 
expectations.     Steward  reports  from  SDM/SBM  schools  were 
the  furthest  from  expectations.     These  stewards  reported 
proportionately  more  total  examples  of  opportunities  than 
any  of  the  six  responding  groups  at  this  level.  Principal 
and  steward  reports  from  the  SDM/SBM  group  also 
represented  the  widest  range  of  scores  among  the  three 
governance  groups.     Thirty-seven  percentage  points 
separated  the  principal  and  steward  reports. 

The  Pilot  II  principal  and  steward  reports  were  on 
opposite  sides  of  expectations.     The  principals  reported 
more  examples  than  expected,  whereas  the  stewards  reported 
fewer  examples  than  expected.     This  governance  group  had 
the  smallest  range  between  principals  and  stewards  of  the 
three  governance  groups.     Fifteen  percentage  points 
separated  the  principal  and  steward  reports. 
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+37--SDM/SBM  Stewards 


+8 
0  ■ 

-7 
-12 


Pilot  II  Principals 
SDM/SBM  Principals 

Pilot  II  Stewards 

non  SDM/SBM  Principals 


-32- -non  SDM/SBM  Stewards 


(a) 


-24 


SDM/SBM  Stewards 


+13  Pilot  II  Principals 
+lliSDM/SBM  Principals 


0  T!-irpae'fca(<  FTwm-plaa 


Pilot  II  Stewards 


37  non  SDM/SBM  Principals 


63  non  SDM/SBM  Stewards 


(b) 


Figure  1 .     Differences  between  reported  and  expected 
satisfaction  factor  percentages.     (a)   Elementary  school 
responding  groups;   (b)  Middle  school  responding  groups. 
(SDM/SBM  =  shared  decision  making/ school  based 
management . ) 
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Table  27 

Summary:  Percentage  Comparison  of  Total  Opinionnaire 
Responses  by  Governance  Groups 


Expected  Reported 


Subject 

P 

d 

S 

d 

SDM/SBM 

Responsibility 

15 

18 

+  3 

22 

+  7 

Achievement 

16 

16 

0 

20 

+  4 

Recognition,  criteria 

14 

11 

-  3 

18 

+  4 

Recognition,  forms 

14 

14 

0 

23 

+  9 

Advancement 

12 

9 

-  3 

27 

+15 

Work  itself 

15 

14 

-  1 

14 

-  1 

Training 

16 

24 

+  8 

25 

+  9 

Total 

+  4 

+47 

Pilot  II 

Responsibility 

20 

20 

0 

17 

-  3 

Achievement 

20 

21 

+  1 

16 

-  4 

Recognition,  criteria 

20 

24 

+  4 

24 

+  4 

Recognition,  forms 

20 

20 

0 

20 

0 

Advancement 

19 

24 

+  5 

16 

-  3 

Work  itself         ? '  !  V 

20 

23 

+  3 

15 

-  5 

Training            ,  .   '  ^} ' 

20 

20 

0 

20 

0 

Total 

+13 

-11 

Non-SDM/SBM 

Responsibility 

64 

62 

-  2 

61 

-  3 

Achievement 

#4 

-  1 

65 

+  1 

Recognition,  criteria 

67 

^5 

-  2 

58 

-  9 

Recognition,  forms 

67 

65 

-  2 

58 

-  9 

Advancement 

69 

67 

-  2 

57 

-12 

Work  itself 

65 

63 

-  2 

70 

+  5 

Training 

64 

57 

-  7 

56 

-  8 

Total 

-18 

-35 

Note.     SDM/SBM  =  shared  decision  making/ school-based 
management . 
P  =  principal. 

d  =  difference  between  reported  and  expected 

percentages. 

S  =  steward. 
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+13 


+47  SDM/SBM  Stewards 


■Pilot  II  Principals 


+4 -|-  SDM/SBM  Principals 

-11=1=  Pilot  II  Stewards 
_X8--non  SDM/SBM  Principals 


35  non  SDM/SBM  Stewards 


Figure  2.     Differences  between  reported  and  expected 
satisfaction  factor  percentages  for  all  school  levels. 
(SDM/SBM  =  shared  decision  making/ school-based 
management . ) 
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Both  principals  and  stewards  in  the  non-SDM/SBM  elementary 
schools  reported  proportionately  fewer  total 
examples  than  expected.     Twenty-five  percentage  points 
separated  these  principal  and  steward  reports. 

Of  the  three  principal  groups,  the  Pilot  II  principal 
reports  were  the  most  positive,  followed  by  the  SDM/SBM 
principals,  and,  lastly,  the  non-SDM/SBM  principals.  The 
total  range  of  the  reports  from  these  three  groups  was  20 
percentage  points. 

The  three  steward  groups  presented  a  much  wider  range 
of  responses.     Seventy-four  percentage  points  separated 
the  most  positive  reporters,  the  SDM/SBM  stewards,  from 
the  most  negative  reporters,  the  non-SDM/SBM  stewards. 
Analysis  of  Opinionnaire  Data  at  the  Middle  School  Level 

Both  principals  and  stewards  in  the  SDM/SBM  middle 
schools  reported  more  job  satisfaction  opportunities  than 
expected.     These  stewards  reported  proportionately  more 
examples  than  any  of  the  six  responding  groups  at  this 
level.     These  principal  and  steward  scores  also 
represented  the  widest  range  within  a  governance  group, 
not  only  at  this  level,  but  including  the  elementary 
level.     Eighty-two  percentage  points  separated  the 
positive  reports  of  these  principals  and  stewards. 

The  Pilot  II  principal  and  steward  reports  were  on 
opposite  sides  of  expected  scores.  Principals  reported 
more  examples  than  expected,  whereas  stewards  reported 
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fewer  than  expected.     Thirty-seven  percentage  points 
separated  reports  from  these  two  groups. 

The  principals  and  stewards  from  the  non-SDM/SBM 
governance  group  reported  remarkably  fewer  examples  than 
expected.     Both  of  these  groups  compiled  the  most  negative 
scores.     The  steward  score  was  the  most  negative  score 
reported,  inclusive  of  the  elementary  respondents.  Both 
of  these  scores  were  not  only  the  most  negative,  but  also 
had  the  smallest  range  between  the  scores  within  a 
governance  group.     Twenty-six  percentage  points  separated 
reports  from  these  two  groups. 

Among  the  principal  reports,  two  of  the  three  groups 
reported  more  examples  than  expected.     Only  the  non- 
SDM/SBM  principals  reported  fewer  examples  than  expected. 
Fifty  points  separated  the  most  positive  reports,  which 
were  from  Pilot  II  principals,  from  the  most  negative 
reports,  which  were  from  non-SDM/SBM  principals. 

Among  the  steward  reports,  two  of  the  three  steward 
groups  reported  fewer  examples  than  expected.     Only  the 
SDM/SBM  stewards  reported  more  examples  than  expected. 
The  range  between  the  most  positive  reports,  which  were 
from  SDM/SBM  stewards,  and  the  most  negative  reports, 
which  were  from  non-SDM/SBM  stewards  was  156  percentage 
points. 
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Analysis  of  Qpinionnaire  Data  From  All  School  Levels 

Both  stewards  and  principals  in  the  SDM/SBM  schools 
compiled  positive  scores.     These  stewards  compiled  the 
most  positive  score  of  the  six  responding  groups.  In 
addition,  SDM/SBM  principals  and  stewards  compiled  the 
widest  range  of  scores  between  them  among  the  three 
governance  groups.     Forty-three  percentage  points 
separated  reports  from  these  two  groups. 

The  Pilot  II  principal  and  steward  scores  were  on 
opposite  sides  of  expectations.     The  principal  reports 
were  above  expectations  and  the  steward  reports  were  below 
expectations . 

Both  non-SDM/SBM  scores  were  below  expectations. 
These  principal  reports  were  the  most  negative  of  the 
three  principal  groups.     The  steward  reports  were  the  most 
negative  of  the  three  steward  groups.  Non-SDM/SBM 
principal  and  steward  reports  were  the  most  closely 
aligned  reports  of  the  three  governance  groups.  Seventeen 
points  separated  the  reports  from  these  two  groups. 

Of  the  three  principal  groups,  two  reported  positive 
scores.     Only  the  non-SDM/SBM  principal  reports  were 
negative.     In  contrast,  of  the  three  steward  groups,  only 
the  SDM/SBM  steward  reports  were  positive.  Thirty-seven 
points  separated  scores  from  the  three  principal  groups, 
whereas  82  points  separated  scores  from  the  three  steward 
groups . 
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In  summary,  the  SDM/SBM  stewards  compiled  the  most 
reports  that  were  above  expectations.     As  a  governance 
group,  the  SDM/SBM  governance  group  compiled  the  most 
reports  above  expectations.     In  contrast,  the  non-SDM/SBM 
stewards  compiled  the  most  reports  below  expectations.  As 
a  governance  group,  the  non-SDM/SBM  governance  group 
compiled  the  most  reports  below  expectations. 


CHAPTER  V 
PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSES  OF 
QUANTITATIVE  DATA 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  the  relative 
job  satisfaction  of  teachers  assigned  to  SDM/SBM  schools 
to  that  of  teachers  assigned  to  non-SDM/SBM  schools.  Both 
content  and  context  job  satisfaction  were  compared.  The 
sample  consisted  of  271  randomly  selected  teachers  from 
the  Dade  County,  Florida,  public  schools.     Of  the 
respondents,   16%  (43)  were  assigned  to  SDM/SBM  schools. 
The  remaining  84%  (228)  of  the  respondents  were  assigned 
to  non-SDM/SBM  schools. 

Description  of  the  Sample 

To  facilitate  analysis,  averages  of  the  six 
continuous  variables  for  the  total  sample,  the  SDM/SBM 
sample,  and  the  non-SDM/SBM  sample  were  calculated.  These 
analyses  are  included  in  Table  28.     Likewise,  frequencies 
were  calculated  for  the  nominal  variables.     These  analyses 
are  included  in  Table  29. 

In  terms  of  the  continuous  variables,  the  average 
respondent  was  41  years  old,  with  14  years  experience,  8 
of  which  were  at  the  school  to  which  currently  assigned. 
In  terms  of  the  nominal  variables,  74%  of  the  respondents 
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were  female,  59%  were  white,  and  45%  held  a  master's 
degree.    Over  50%  taught  in  an  elementary  school.  The 
total  sample  averaged  4.62,  on  a  1  to  10  scale,  when  asked 
to  rate  personal  commitment  to  the  governance  structure  at 
the  school  to  which  the  respondent  was  assigned. 

Similarly,  the  non-SDM/SBM  respondents  averaged  41 
years  of  age,  with  14  years  experience,  8  of  which  were  at 
the  school  to  which  currently  assigned.     Further,  73%  were 
female,  56%  were  white,  44%  held  a  master's  degree,  and 
52%  were  assigned  to  an  elementary  school.     This  group 
averaged  4.11,  on  a  1  to  10  scale,  when  asked  to  rate 
commitment  to  the  governance  structure  at  the  school  to 
which  assigned. 

In  contrast,  the  average  SDM/SBM  respondent  was  44 
years  old,  with  16  years  experience,  11  of  which  were  at 
the  school  to  which  presently  assigned.     Further,  81%  of 
this  group  were  female,  77%  were  white,  49%  held  a 
master's  degree,  and  44%  were  assigned  to  an  elementary 
school.     This  group  averaged  7.37,  on  a  1  to  10  scale, 
when  asked  to  rate  commitment  to  governance  structure  at 
the  school  to  which  assigned. 

-  t 

Across  all  three  groups  the  average  content  job 
satisfaction  score  was  higher  than  the  average  context  job 
satisfaction  score.     Both  the  average  content  and  context 
scores  of  the  SDM/SBM  respondents  were  higher  than  the 
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average  scores  of  the  total  group,  or  the  average  scores 
of  the  non-SDM/SBM  respondents. 

Intercorre lat  ions 

Of  the  11  independent  variables,  six  were  continuous 
and  five  were  nominal.     Of  the  five  nominal  variables,  two 
(degree  held  and  type  of  school)  were  entered  into 
analyses  as  ordered  variables  to  facilitate  both 
correlational  analyses  and  the  regression  models.  Results 
of  the  correlational  analyses  are  included  in  Table  30. 

A  number  of  the  variables  were  correlated 
significantly  and  highly  to  each  other.     Only  the 
relationship  between  type  of  school  and  student  population 
was  over  .80.     Hickey  (1986)  suggested  .80  as  a  criterion 
in  detecting  the  presence  of  multicollinearity .  Thus, 
because  of  this  high  correlation,  if  both  type  of  school 
and  student  population  shared  a  percentage  of  the 
variance,  it  would  be  difficult  to  isolate  the  effect  of 
either  variable  as  being  related  to  content  or  context  job 
satisfaction. 

Three  of  the  predictor  variables  correlated 
significantly  with  context  job  satisfaction,  whereas  none 
of  the  predictor  variables  correlated  with  content  job 
satisfaction.     Both  age  and  years  of  experience  were 
significantly  positively  correlated  with  context  job 
satisfaction.     Also,  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the 
school  to  which  assigned  was  significantly  negatively 
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related  to  context  job  satisfaction.     Thus,  a  small 
negative  relationship  existed  between  the  number  of 
children  at  a  particular  school  that  received  free/reduced 
lunches  and  the  context  job  satisfaction  of  the  teachers 
at  that  school. 

Although  age  was  correlated  significantly  to  seven  of 
the  other  variables,  it  was  not  correlated  to  either 
commitment  or  content  job  satisfaction.     This  pattern  was 
noted  also  about  the  variable  years  experience.  The 
variable  years  at  present  school  correlated  significantly 
to  all  the  predictor  variables,  but  to  neither  content  nor 
context  job  satisfaction.  , 

The  significant  negative  correlations  between  SES  of 
school  population  and  the  other  variables  were  noteworthy. 
The  significant  correlations  between  SES  and  student 
population  and  SES  and  school  type  were  a  reflection  more 
of  the  school  level  than  of  the  actual  SES  of  the  student 
population.     Fewer  high  school  students  applied  for 
free/reduced  lunches  than  did  students  at  elementary  or 
middle  schools.     The  number  of  applications  received 
increased  as  grade  level  decreased  (H.  Weinfeld,  personal 
communication,  November  3,  1988).     The  difference  in 
school  type  SES  percentages  affected  the  interpretation  of 
the  above  two  correlations  of  SES  since  the  number  of 
applications  was  decreasing  as  school  level  increased, 
which  automatically  forced  a  decrease  in  SES  percentage. 
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However,  since  the  multiple  regression  was  an  estimation 
of  the  dependent  variable  for  the  value  of  each 
independent  variable  (including  SES  percentage)  held 
constant,  then  the  interpretation  of  the  multiple 
regression  and  the  tests  of  hypotheses  was  not  affected. 
The  interpretation  of  the  tests  of  hypotheses  was  not 
affected  because  Type  III  sum  of  squares  was  used. 
Further,  the  meaningfulness  of  the  significant  negative 
correlations  between  SES  and  age,  SES  and  years 
experience,  SES  and  years  at  school,  and  SES  and  context 
job  satisfaction  was  not  affected. 

Regression  Models 

Content  Model 

The  significance  probability  for  the  content  job 
satisfaction  model  was  .0102.     This  model  accounted  for 
13.84%  of  the  variance  in  content  scores.     Included  in  the 
model  were  the  variables  age,  degree  earned,  gender, 
ethnic  origin,  experience,  years  at  present  school, 
commitment  to  school  governance  structure,  type  of  school, 
number  of  students  at  school,  SES  of  school  population, 
type  of  governance  structure,  and  an  interaction  between 
commitment  and  governance  structure.     Results  of  the 
simultaneous  regression  analysis  are  included  in  Tables  31 
and  32.     Results  of  the  tests  of  hypotheses  are  included 
in  Table  31.     The  estimates  of  the  regression  equation 
parameters  are  included  in  Table  32. 
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Table  31 

Results  of  Test  of  Hypotheses  for  Content  Job  Satisfaction 


df 

SS 

F 

PR<F 

Age 

1 

. 00000001 

.  00 

Q  fi  Q  O 

Years  Experience 

1 

.  1047 

.  52 

.  4727 

Years  at  School 

1 

.  2025 

J.  .  uu 

Tim 

Student  Population 

at  School 

1 

.1562 

.77 

.3807 

SES 

1 

.0436 

.22 

.6430 

Commitment 

1 

.5424 

2.68 

.1030 

Gender 

1 

.0940 

.46 

.4964 

Race 

3 

1.6960 

2.79 

.0411 

Degree 

4 

1.2628 

1.56 

.1859 

School  Type 

3 

.3134 

.52 

.6717 

School  Governance 

1 

2.0221 

9.99 

.0018 

Commitment  * 

1 

3.3508 

16.55 

.0001 

Governance 

Note.     SES  =  socioeconomic  status  of  student  population  as 
measured  by  percentage  of  students  on  free/reduced 
lunches . 
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Table  32 

Estimates  of  Regression  Equation  Parameters  for  Content 
Job  Satisfaction 


Estimate 

T 

PR>T 

8S 

Intercept 

2.9556  B 

6.57 

.0001 

.4498 

Age 

.000001 

.00 

.9998 

.0041 

Years  Experience 

.0037 

.72 

.4727 

.0051 

Years  at  School 

-.0041 

-1.00 

.3183 

.0041 

Student  Population 
at  School 

.00006 

.88 

.3807 

.00007 

SES 

-.0006 

-.46 

.6430 

.0014 

Commitment 

.0936  B 

3.06 

.0024 

.0306 

Gender 
Female 
Male 

.0496  B 
.0000  B 

.68 

.4964 

.0728 

Race 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 
other 

.0000  B 
.1455  B 
.1456  B 
-.7399  B 

1.84 
1.87 
-1.61 

.0670 
.0624 
.1082 

.0790 
.0778 
.4589 

Degree 

No  Degree 

Bachelor 

Master 

Specialist 

Doctorate 

.1651  B 
-.1508  B 
-.2695  B 
-.3271  B 

•  \J\J\J\J  a 

.37 
-.55 
-.98 
-1.15 

.7114 
.5851 
.3287 
.2511 

.4458 
.2758 
.2754 
.2842 

School  Type 
Elementary 
Jr.  High/Middle 
High  School 
Other 

.2375  B 
.2439  B 
.2041  B 
.0000  B 

.96 
1.08 
1.21 

.3362 
.2808 
.2265 

.2465 
.2256 
.1683 

School  Governance 
SDM/SBM 
Non-SDM/SBM 

.0000  B 
.7697  B 

3.16 

.0018 

.2436 

Commitment  *  Governance 
SDM/SBM 
Non-SDM/SBM 

.0000  B 
-.1333  B 

-4.07 

.0001 

.0328 

Note.     SDM/SBM  =  shared  decision  making/ school-based  management. 

SES  =  socioeconomic  status  of  student  population  as  measured 
by  percentage  of  students  on  free/reduced  lunch. 
B  =  linearly  dependent  and  therefore  not  unique. 
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Context  Model 

The  significance  probability  for  the  context  job 
satisfaction  model  was  .0492.     This  model  accounted  for 
11.72%  of  the  variance  in  context  scores.     Included  in 
this  model  were  the  variables  age,  degree  earned,  gender, 
ethnic  origin,  experience,  years  at  present  school, 
commitment  to  school  governance  structure,  type  of  school, 
number  of  students  at  school,  SES  of  school  population, 
type  of  governance  structure,  and  an  interaction  between 
commitment  and  governance  structure.     Results  of  the 
simultaneous  regression  analysis  are  included  in  Tables  33 
and  34.     Results  of  the  tests  of  hypotheses  are  included 
in  Table  33.     The  estimates  of  the  regression  equation 
parameters  are  included  in  Table  34. 
Results  of  the  Tests  of  Hypotheses 

Hypothesis  1.     There  is  no  significant  relationship 
between  age  and  content  or  context  job  satisfaction. 

The  relationship  between  age  and  content  job 
satisfaction,  given  other  variables  in  the  model,  was  not 
significant,  with  an  F  value  having  a  probability  of 
.9998.     The  relationship  between  age  and  context  job 
satisfaction,  given  other  variables  in  the  model,  was  not 
significant,  with  an  F  value  having  a  probability  of 
.5706.     Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  was  not  rejected. 
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Table  33 

Results  of  Test  of  Hypotheses  for  Context  Job  Satisfaction 


df 

SS 

F 

PR<F 

Age 

1 

.  0856 

.  32 

.  5706 

Years  Experience 

1 

.4404 

1.  66 

.  1990 

Years  at  School 

1 

.  1413 

.53 

.4663 

Student  Population 
at  School 

1 

.0383 

.14 

.7043 

SES 

1 

1.5034 

5.66 

.0181 

Coinin  i  titient 

1 

.4720 

1.78 

.1837 

Gender 

1 

.0215 

.08 

.7760 

Race 

3 

1.1154 

1.40 

.2433 

Degree 

4 

.9197 

.87 

.4849 

School  Type 

3 

.1054 

.13 

.9407 

School  Governance 

1 

1.4960 

5.64 

.0184 

CoiMtiitment  * 

1 

2.4398 

9.19 

.0027 

Governance 


Note.     SES  =  socioeconomic  status  of  student  population  as 
measured  by  percentage  of  students  on  free/ reduced 
lunches. 
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Table  34 

Estimates  of  Regression  Equation  Parameters  for  Context 
Job  Satisfaction 


Estimate 

T 

PR>T 

SE 

Intercept 

3.1009  B 

6.02 

.0001 

.5151 

Age 

.0027 

.57 

.5706 

.0047 

Years  Experience 

.0076 

1.29 

.1990 

.0059 

Years  at  School 

-.0035 

-.73 

.4663 

.0047 

Student  Population 
at  School 

.00003 

.38 

.7043 

.00008 

SES 

-.0038 

-2.38 

.0181 

.0016 

Commitment 

.0820  B 

2.34 

.0199 

.0350 

Gender 
Female 
Male 

.0237  B 
.0000  B 

-.28 

.7760 

.0833 

Race 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Other 

.0000  B 
.1578  B 
.0340  B 
-.5138  B 

1.74 
.38 
-.98 

.0825 
.7028 
.3292 

.0905 
.0891 
.5255 

Degree 

No  Degree 

Bachelor 

Master 

Specialist 

Doctorate 

-.3058  B 
-.4296  B 
-.4960  B 
-.5260  B 
• UUUU  D 

-.60 
-1.36 
-1.57 
-1.62 

.5496 
.1750 
.1171 
.1074 

.5104 
.3158 
.3154 
.3255 

School  Type 
Elementary 
Jr.  High/Middle 
High  School 
Other 

.1121  B 
.1221  B 
.0273  B 
.0000  B 

.40 
.47 
.14 

.6917 
.6368 
.8874 

.2822 
.2583 
.1927 

School  Governance 
SDM/SEM 
Non-SDM/SBM 

.0000  B 
.6621  B 

2.37 

.0184 

.2789 

Commitment  *  Governance 
SDM/SBM 
Non-SDM/SBM 

.0000  B 
-.1137  B 

-3.03 

.0027 

.0375 

Note.    SDM/SBM  =  shared  decision  making/school-based  management. 

SES  =  socioeconomic  status  of  student  population  as  measured 
by  percentage  of  students  on  free/reduced  lunch. 
B  =  linearly  dependent  and  therefore  not  unique. 
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Hypothesis  2.     There  is  no  significant  relationship 
between  degree  earned  and  content  or  context  job 
satisfaction. 

The  relationship  between  degree  earned  and  content 
job  satisfaction,  given  other  variables  in  the  model,  was 
not  significant,  with  an  F  value  having  a  probability  of 
.1859.     The  relationship  between  degree  earned  and  context 
job  satisfaction,  given  other  variables  in  the  model,  was 
not  significant,  with  an  F  value  having  a  probability  of 
.4849.     Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  was  not  rejected. 

Hypothesis  3.     There  is  no  significant  relationship 
between  gender  and  content  or  context  job  satisfaction. 

The  relationship  between  gender  and  content  job 
satisfaction,  given  other  variables  in  the  model,  was  not 
significant,  with  an  F  value  having  a  probability  of 
.4964.     The  relationship  between  gender  and  context  job 
satisfaction,  given  other  variables  in  the  model,  was  not 
significant,  with  an  F  value  having  a  probability  of 
.7760.     Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  was  not  rejected. 

Hypothesis  4.     There  is  no  significant  relationship 
between  ethnic  origin  and  content  or  context  job 
satisfaction . 

The  relationship  between  ethnic  origin  and  content 
job  satisfaction,  given  other  variables  in  the  model,  was 
significant,  with  an  F  value  having  a  probability  of 
.0411.     The  relationship  between  ethnic  origin  and  context 
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job  satisfaction,  given  other  variables  in  the  model,  was 
not  significant,  with  an  F  value  having  a  probability  of 
.2433.     Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  for  content  job 
satisfaction  was  rejected  and  the  null  hypothesis  for 
context  job  satisfaction  was  not  rejected. 

Hypothesis  5.     There  is  no  significant  relationship 
between  years  of  teaching  experience  and  content  or 
context  job  satisfaction. 

The  relationship  between  years  of  teaching  experience 
and  content  job  satisfaction,  given  other  variables  in  the 
model,  was  not  significant,  with  an  F  value  having  a 
probability  of  .4727.     The  relationship  between  years  of 
teaching  experience  and  context  job  satisfaction,  given 
other  variables  in  the  model,  was  not  significant,  with  an 
F  value  having  a  probability  of  .1990.     Therefore,  the 
null  hypothesis  was  not  rejected. 

Hypothesis  6.     There  is  no  significant  relationship 
between  years  experience  at  the  school  to  which  one  is 
assigned  and  content  or  context  job  satisfaction. 

The  relationship  between  years  experience  at  the 
school  to  which  one  was  assigned  and  content  job 
satisfaction,  given  other  variables  in  the  model  was  not 
significant,  with  an  F  value  having  a  probability  of 
.3183.     The  relationship  between  years  experience  at  the 
school  to  which  one  was  assigned  and  context  job 
satisfaction,  given  other  variables  in  the  model,  was  not 
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significant,  with  an  F  value  having  a  probability  of 
.4663.     Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  was  not  rejected. 

Hypothesis  7.     There  is  no  significant  relationship 
between  commitment  to  school  governance  structure  and 
content  or  context  job  satisfaction. 

The  relationship  between  commitment  to  school 
governance  structure  and  content  job  satisfaction,  given 
other  variables  in  the  model,  was  not  significant,  with  an 
F  value  having  a  probability  of  .1030.     The  relationship 
between  commitment  to  school  governance  structure  and 
context  job  satisfaction,  given  other  variables  in  the 
model,  was  not  significant,  with  an  F  value  having  a 
probability  of  .1837.     Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  was 
not  rejected.     Results  of  both  of  these  tests  of  main 
effect  hypotheses  were  uninterpretable  in  isolation 
because  of  the  significant  interactions  between  commitment 
to  school  governance  structure  and  governance  structure. 

Hypothesis  8.     There  is  no  significant  relationship 
between  the  type  of  school  to  which  one  is  assigned  and 
content  or  context  job  satisfaction. 

The  relationship  between  type  of  school  to  which  one 
was  assigned  and  content  job  satisfaction,  given  other 
variables  in  the  model,  was  not  significant,  with  an  F 
value  having  a  probability  of  .6717.     The  relationship 
between  type  of  school  to  which  one  was  assigned  and 
context  job  satisfaction,  given  other  variables  in  the 
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model,  was  not  significant,  with  an  F  value  having  a 
probability  of  .9407.     Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  was 
not  rejected. 

Hypothesis  9.  There  is  no  significant  relationship 
between  number  of  students  at  the  school  to  which  one  is 
assigned  and  content  or  context  job  satisfaction. 

The  relationship  between  number  of  students  at  the 
school  to  which  one  was  assigned  and  content  job 
satisfaction,  given  other  variables  in  the  model,  was  not 
significant,  with  an  F  value  having  a  probability  of 
.3807.     The  relationship  between  number  of  students  at  the 
school  to  which  one  was  assigned  and  context  job 
satisfaction,  given  other  variables  in  the  model,  was  not 
significant,  with  an  F  value  having  a  probability  of 
.7043.     Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  was  not  rejected. 

Hypothesis  10.    There  is  no  significant  relationship 
between  socioeconomic  status  of  the  school  to  which  one  is 
assigned  and  content  or  context  job  satisfaction. 

The  relationship  between  socioeconomic  status  of  the 
school  to  which  one  was  assigned  and  content  job 
satisfaction,  given  other  variables  in  the  model,  was  not 
significant,  with  an  F  value  having  a  probability  of 
.6430.     The  relationship  between  socioeconomic  status  of 
the  school  to  which  one  was  assigned  and  context  job 
satisfaction,  given  other  variables  in  the  model,  was 
significant,  with  an  F  value  having  a  probability  of 
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.0181.     Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  for  content  job 
satisfaction  was  not  rejected  and  the  null  hypothesis  for 
context  satisfaction  was  rejected. 

Hypothesis  11.     There  is  no  significant  relationship 
between  type  of  governance  structure  at  the  school  to 
which  one  is  assigned  and  content  or  context  job 
satisfaction. 

The  relationship  between  type  of  governance  structure 
at  the  school  to  which  one  was  assigned  and  content  job 
satisfaction,  given  other  variables  in  the  model,  was 
significant,  with  an  F  value  having  a  probability  of 
.0018.     The  relationship  between  type  of  governance 
structure  at  the  school  to  which  one  was  assigned  and 
context  job  satisfaction,  given  other  variables  in  the 
model,  was  significant,  with  an  F  value  having  a 
probability  of  .0184.     Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  was 
rejected.     However,  results  of  both  of  these  tests  of  main 
effect  hypotheses  were  uninterpretable  in  isolation 
because  of  the  significant  interactions  between  commitment 
to  governance  structure  and  governance  structure. 

Hypothesis  12.     There  is  no  significant  interaction 
between  commitment  to  governance  structure  and  type  of 
governance  structure  at  the  school  to  which  one  is 
assigned  as  this  interaction  affects  content  or  context 
job  satisfaction. 
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The  interaction  between  commitment  to  governance 
structure  and  type  of  governance  structure  at  the  school 
to  which  one  was  assigned,  as  this  interaction  affected 
content  job  satisfaction,  given  other  variables  in  the 
model,  was  significant,  with  an  F  value  having  a 
probability  of  .0001.     The  interaction  between  commitment 
to  governance  structure  and  type  of  governance  structure 
at  the  school  to  which  one  was  assigned,  as  this 
interaction  affected  context  job  satisfaction,  given  other 
variables  in  the  model,  was  significant,  with  an  F  value 
having  a  probability  of  .0027.     Therefore,  the  null 
hypothesis  was  rejected. 

Findings 

Content  Job  Satisfaction 

The  following  findings  about  content  job  satisfaction 
were  indicated  by  the  results  of  the  multiple  regression 
analysis. 

1.  There  was  a  significant  difference  in  the  content 
job  satisfaction  scores  of  teachers  of  various  ethnic 
origins. 

2.  There  was  a  significant  interaction  between 
commitment  to  governance  structure  and  type  of  governance 
structure  at  the  school  to  which  one  was  assigned,  as  this 
interaction  affected  content  scores.     This  interaction  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  3.     The  average  content  score  of 
teachers  assigned  to  SDM/SBM  schools,  with  all  other 
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variables  at  average,  and  commitment  at  0,  was  3.13.  This 
score  increased  .09  points  as  commitment  increased  1 
point.     Thus,  for  each  10  points  increase  in  commitment, 
content  job  satisfaction  increased  .9  points  on  a  1  to  5 
scale.     With  all  other  variables  at  average,  the 
prediction  equation  for  the  content  job  satisfaction  of 
teachers  assigned  to  SDM/SBM  schools  was  y  =  3.13  + 
.09(x) . 


Figure  3 .  Interaction  between  commitment  and  governance 
structure  as  related  to  content  job  satisfaction. 
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The  average  content  score  of  teachers  assigned  to 
non-SDM/SBM  schools,  with  all  other  variables  at  average, 
and  commitment  at  0,  was  3.9.     This  score  decreased  .04 
points  as  commitment  increased  1  point.     Thus,  for  each  10 
points  increase  in  commitment,  content  job  satisfaction 
decreased  .4  points  on  a  1  to  5  scale.     With  all  other 
variables  at  average,  the  prediction  equation  for  content 
job  satisfaction  of  teachers  assigned  to  non-SDM/SBM 
schools  was  y  =  3.9  -  .04(x). 
Context  Job  Satisfaction 

The  following  findings  about  context  job  satisfaction 
were  indicated  by  the  results  of  the  multiple  regression 
analysis. 

1.  There  was  a  significant  difference  between 
context  job  satisfaction  scores  of  teachers  assigned  to 
lower  SES  schools  versus  those  assigned  to  higher  SES 
schools. 

2.  There  was  a  significant  interaction  between 
commitment  to  governance  structure  and  type  of  governance 
structure  at  the  school  to  which  assigned  as  this 
interaction  affected  context  scores.     This  interaction  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  4.     The  average  context  score  of 
teachers  assigned  to  SDM/SBM  schools,  with  all  other 
variables  at  average,  and  commitment  at  0,  was  2.82.  This 
score  increased  .08  points  as  commitment  increased  1 
point.     Thus,  for  each  10  points  increase  in  commitment. 


context  job  satisfaction  increased  .8  points  on  a  1  to  5 
scale.     With  all  other  variables  at  average,  the 
prediction  equation  for  context  job  satisfaction  of 
teachers  assigned  to  SDM/SBM  schools  was  y  =  2.82  + 
.08(x) . 


Figure  4 .  Interaction  between  commitment  and  governance 
structure  as  related  to  context  job  satisfaction. 
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The  average  context  score  of  teachers  assigned  to 
non-SDM/SBM  schools,  with  all  other  variables  at  average, 
and  commitment  at  0,  was  3.48.     This  score  decreased  .03 
points  as  commitment  increased  1  point.     Thus,  for  each  10 
points  increase  in  commitment,  context  job  satisfaction 
decreased  .3  points  on  a  1  to  5  scale.     With  all  other 
variables  at  average,  the  prediction  equation  for  context 
job  satisfaction  of  teachers  assigned  to  non-SDM/SBM 
schools  was  y  =  3.48  -  .03(x). 


CHAPTER  VI 
CONCLUSIONS 


The  variance  explained  by  the  content  multiple 
regression  model  was  13.84%.     The  variance  explained  by 
the  context  multiple  regression  model  was  11.72%. 
Although  the  variance  explained  by  these  models  was 
moderate,  both  models  were  significant,  and  two 
conclusions  were  drawn  from  the  findings. 

Conclusions  and  Discussions 

Conclusion  One 

Both  the  content  and  context  job  satisfaction  of 
teachers  are  related  to  the  commitment  of  teachers  to  the 
governance  structure  at  the  school  to  which  the  teacher  is 
assigned. 
Discussion 

The  results  of  the  present  research  are  aligned  with 
the  findings  of  Williams  and  Hazer  (1986)  and  Bateman  and 
Strasser  (1984) .     These  investigators  found  support  for  a 
causal  link  from  commitment  to  satisfaction.  Although 
causality  cannot  be  inferred  by  the  present  research,  a 
higher  commitment  to  SDM/SBM  governance  structure  was 
associated  with  higher  content  and  context  satisfaction 
among  teachers  in  SDM/SBM  schools.    Likewise,  a  higher 
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commitment  to  non-SDM/SBM  governance  structure  was 
associated  with  lower  content  and  context  satisfaction  for 
teachers  in  non-SDM/SBM  schools. 

A  possible  explanation  for  the  positive  interaction 
between  type  of  governance  structure  and  commitment  to 
governance  structure  among  SDM/SBM  teachers  is  found  in 
the  concept  of  job  enrichment.     Herzberg  (Paul  et  al., 
1969)  believed  that  satisfaction  was  the  result  of  steady 
and  prolonged  improvement  in  both  attitudes  and 
performance,   initiated  by  job  enrichment.     Job  enrichment 
was  initiated  through  the  SDM/SBM  process  (Fernandez, 
1987) .     Thus,  as  commitment,  an  affective  attitude, 
increased,  so  did  both  content  and  context  satisfaction. 
Hence,  results  of  the  present  research  are  consistent  with 
Herzberg 's  hypothesis. 

Another  plausible  explanation  for  the  positive 
interaction  emanates  from  the  work  of  Getzels,  Lipham,  and 
Campbell  (1968) .     These  researchers  theorized  that 
educational  administration  was  a  social  process  that 
encompassed  two  basic  dimensions.     These  dimensions  were 
the  institutional  and  the  personal.     Satisfaction  was 
theorized  to  be  a  function  of  the  congruence  between 
institutional  expectations  and  individual  need- 
dispositions.     In  the  application  of  Getzels'   (Getzels  et 
al.,  1968)  theory  to  the  present  research,  both  content 
and  context  satisfaction  would  be  viewed  as  a  function  of 
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the  congruence  between  conunitment  to  governance  structure 
and  type  of  governance  structure.     In  the  SDM/SBM  schools, 
as  the  commitment  to  governance  structure  and  type  of 
governance  structure  became  more  congruent,  satisfaction 
increased.     Therefore,  this  finding  is  in  agreement  with 
Getzels'  theory. 

Notably,  the  average  commitment  to  SDM/SBM  of 
teachers  in  SDM/SBM  schools  was  7.37.     In  contrast,  the 
average  commitment  to  non-SDM/SBM  of  teachers  in  non- 
SDM/SBM  schools  was  4.62.     The  distribution  of  teachers  in 
terms  of  commitment  is  illustrated  in  Figure  5.     For  each 
governance  group,  two  distinct  groups  of  teachers  are 
indicated  by  this  distribution.     Most  of  the  SDM/SBM 
teachers  are  distributed  at  the  higher  levels  of 
commitment,  with  only  a  few  at  the  lower  levels.     Most  of 
the  non-SDM/SBM  teachers  are  distributed  at  the  lower 
levels  of  commitment,  with  only  a  few  at  the  upper  levels. 
The  least  square  average  content  (3.44)  score  and/ or 
context  (3.17)  score  of  teachers  of  average  commitment  (5- 
6)  in  SDM/SBM  schools  was  close  to  the  least  square 
average  content  (3.58)  score  and/or  context  (3.30)  score 
of  teachers  of  average  commitment  (5-6)   in  non-SDM/SBM 
schools.     However,  there  were  few  teachers  of  average 
commitment,  therefore,  the  least  square  content  and 
context  means  are  misleading. 
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The  parallelism  between  the  content  and  context 
increase  in  job  satisfaction  of  teachers  in  SDM/SBM 
schools,  as  illustrated  in  Figures  3  and  4,  also  may  be 
explained  by  the  possibility  of  decisional  saturation,  as 
well  as  by  the  possibility  of  a  curvilinear  nature  in  the 
relationship  between  decisional  condition  and  job 
satisfaction.     Researchers  (Belasco  &  Alutto,  1972; 
Conway,  1976;  Speed,  1980)  have  investigated  the 
satisfaction  of  teachers  based  on  the  decisional  condition 
of  the  teachers.     This  decisional  condition  was  classified 
as  either  deprived,  equalized,  or  saturated,  based  on  the 
discrepancy  between  actual  and  desired  decisional 
involvement.     Whether  the  relationship  between  decisional 
condition  and  satisfaction  is  linear  or  curvilinear  has 
yet  to  be  determined,  due  to  the  limited  number  of 
teachers  who  were  able  to  be  classified  as  decisionally 
saturated  in  past  research  efforts.     The  content 
satisfaction  slope  may  be  more  positive  than  shown  in  the 
present  study,  but  may  have  been  suppressed  because  of 
decisional  saturation  for  some  teachers  in  the  SDM/SBM 
schools. 

Lower  commitment  to  governance  structure  was 
associated  with  higher  content  and  context  satisfaction  in 
the  non-SDM/SBM  schools.     As  teachers  assigned  to  non- 
SDM/SBM  schools  became  more  committed  to  that  governance 
structure,  their  satisfaction  decreased.     A  possible 
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explanation  is  that  teachers  who  were  more  committed  to 
non-SDM/SBM  schools  valued  job  satisfaction  factors,  such 
as  responsibility,  advancement,  relationships  with  peers 
and  supervisors,  and  recognition  less  than  did  teachers 
less  committed  to  non-SDM/SBM.     Hence,  the  more  that  non- 
SDM/SBM  teachers  valued  these  factors,  the  more  satisfied 
they  would  be,  but  the  less  committed  they  would  be  to 
their  governance  structure. 

This  finding  is  contrary  to  the  research  by  Gosine 
and  Keith  (1970)  and  Isherwood  and  Hoy  (1973).  These 
authors  found  that  teachers  with  high  order  and  low 
dominance  needs  and  teachers  with  organizational  work- 
value  orientations  were  more  satisfied  in  highly 
bureaucratic  schools  than  in  settings  less  bureaucratic  in 
nature . 

An  explanation  for  the  inverse  relationship  between 
commitment  to  non-SDM/SBM  as  a  type  of  governance 
structure  and  job  satisfaction  reported  in  the  present 
study  may  be  found  in  the  literature  on  the  dysfunctional 
aspects  of  bureaucracy.     Gosine  and  Keith  (1970)  reported 
that  teachers  in  highly  bureaucrat i zed  schools,  regardless 
of  personality  needs,  were  more  tense  and  apprehensive  due 
to  the  emphasis  on  rules  and  procedural  specifications. 
Further,  Gosine  and  Keith  proposed  that  some  individuals 
compensate  for  unsatisfied  needs  through  receiving  other 
benefits,  which  include  proximity  to  home,  friendship  with 
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teachers  or  pupils  in  a  given  school,  and  loyalty  to  a 
given  community.     Thus,  commitment  to  governance  structure 
may  serve  purposes  other  than  meeting  the  personality 
needs  usually  associated  with  job  satisfaction. 

In  addition,  the  type  of  commitment,  as  well  as  the 
level  of  commitment,  may  be  an  important  factor  in 
explaining  the  interaction  finding.     Meyer  and  Allen 
(1984)  discriminated  between  affective  and  continuance 
commitment.     Affective  commitment  referred  to  a  conscious 
valuing  of  the  organization  and  loyalty  by  choice,  whereas 
continuance  commitment  referred  to  commitment  due  to  the 
perceived  cost  of  doing  otherwise.     Thus,  individuals 
highly  committed  to  the  non-SDM/SBM  structure  may  have  had 
a  low  affective  commitment  but  a  high  continuance 
commitment  to  remain  at  their  school. 
Implication 

School  officials  should  investigate  the  type  of 
commitment  with  which  teachers  align  themselves  to  a  given 
governance  structure.     Several  researchers  provided 
evidence  that  employees  affectively  committed  to  the 
organization  performed  at  a  higher  level  than  those  who 
were  not  (Martin,   1979;  Meyer  et  al.,  1989). 

Further,  initial  reports  (Collins,  1988,  1990)  of 
increased  job  satisfaction  in  SDM/SBM  schools  should  be 
interpreted  carefully.     Changes  in  job  satisfaction  in 
these  schools  should  be  viewed,  not  only  in  terms  of  the 
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congruence  between  individual  and  institutional  needs,  but 
also  in  terms  of  the  three  decisional  conditions  of 
deprivation,  equilibrium,  and  saturation.  Decisional 
saturation  and  decisional  deprivation  may  contribute 
equally  to  job  dissatisfaction.     Further,  as  suggested  by 
Mohrman  et  al.   (1978)  and  Johnson  and  Germinario  (1985) , 
decision  involvement  ought  to  be  in  the  domains  of 
relevance  to  teachers. 
Conclusion  Two 

The  results  of  this  study  provide  limited  support  for 
Herzberg's  M-H  theory. 
Discussion 

Even  though  the  regression  analyses  resulted  in 
significant  differences  in  both  the  content  and  context 
job  satisfaction  between  teachers  in  SDM/SBM  schools  and 
teachers  in  non-SDM/SBM  schools,  these  main  effects  are 
uninterpretable  in  isolation  due  to  the  significant 
interactions  of  commitment  to  governance  structure  and 
governance  structure.     However,  these  interactions,  as 
each  relates  to  Herzberg's  M-H  theory,  are  worthy  of 
discussion.     The  qualitative  results  of  the  present  study 
include  indications  that  more  opportunities  for  content 
satisfiers  such  as  responsibility,  recognition,  and 
achievement  occurred  in  the  SDM/SBM  schools  than  in  the 
non-SDM/SBM  schools.     These  opportunities  logically  could 
not  occur  without  changes  in  collegial  and  supervisory 
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interaction,  which  Herzberg  (1966)  classified  as  hygienes. 
Thus,  a  by-product  of  the  enrichment  of  jobs,  as  described 
by  Paul  et  al.   (1969),  may  have  been  a  decrease  in  job 
dissatisfaction  impelled  by  either  of  the  following:  (a) 
the  alteration  of  the  dissatisfying  aspects  of  both 
collegial  and  supervisory  interactions,  as  well  as  working 
conditions;  or  (b)  a  decrease  in  the  importance  of  these 
dissatisfying  aspects  through  the  increased  availability 
of  self -growth  opportunities.     Herzberg  (1966)  indicated 
that  the  lack  of  motivators  in  jobs  increased  the 
sensitivity  of  employees  to  real  or  imagined  bad  job 
hygiene.     The  conclusion  that  impactful,  practical, 
program  changes  had  occurred  throughout  the  SDM/SBM 
schools  is  supported  by  the  gualitative  data.     One  could 
reason  either  that  the  introduction  of  these  motivators 
into  jobs  reduced  the  sensitivity  of  employees  to  real  or 
imagined  bad  job  hygiene,  or  that  real  systematic  changes 
were  brought  about  by  the  SDM/SBM  experience  and  that 
these  changes  were  translated  into  environmental  or 
context  changes. 

Thus,  changes  in  the  content  opportunities  were 
available  and  were  being  used  by  the  teachers.  Whereas 
content  changes  may  have  affected  context  satisfaction, 
the  opposite,  according  to  Herzberg,  would  not  have 
occurred.     A  change  in  context  opportunities  would  not 
change  content  satisfaction.     In  other  words,  as  Herzberg 
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theorized,  hygienes  did  not  act  as  motivators.  However, 
motivator  satisfaction  reduced  the  importance  of  hygienes, 
and  thus  decreased  hygiene  dissatisfaction. 

Further,  the  content  scores  of  teachers  in  SDM/SBM 
schools  increased  at  a  rate  of  .9  points  per  10  point  rise 
in  commitment  to  that  governance  structure.     The  context 
scores  of  these  teachers  increased  only  .8  points  per  10 
point  rise  in  commitment.     Thus,  the  content  score 
increased  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  context  score.  This 
adds  further  support  to  Herzberg's  theory,  in  that  an 
improvement  in  content  factors  may  have  decreased 
sensitivity  to  real  or  imagined  context  dissatisfaction. 
More  likely,  content  factors  affected  context 
satisfaction,  rather  than  the  opposite  relationship. 

Another  explanation  for  significant  interactions  that 
related  to  both  content  and  context  satisfaction  is  that 
some  factors  identified  as  hygienes  and  motivators  were 
classified  too  rigidly  by  Herzberg  (Bookman,  1971; 
Dunnette  et  al.,  1967;  House  &  Wigdor,  1967).     The  context 
factors  of  supervision,  working  conditions,  and  peer 
interaction  may  have  been  categorized  inaccurately  as 
hygienes.     If  any,  or  all,  of  these  context  factors 
actually  are  content  factors,  or  if  they  served  as 
hygienes  for  some  people  and  motivators  for  other  people, 
the  results  of  the  present  research  could  have  been 
affected. 
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Further,  another  argument  in  support  of  Herzberg's 
theory  involves  the  total  variance  explained  by  both 
models.     The  variance  explained  by  the  content  model  was 
over  2%  higher  than  the  variance  explained  by  the  context 
model.     Although  no  test  of  significance  was  calculated 
for  these  two  models,  any  difference  of  over  2%  in 
psychological  or  social  phenomena  is  worthy  of  respect 
(Glenn  et  al.,  1977).     The  conclusion  can  be  drawn  that 
the  content  model  explained  more  of  the  variance  in  job 
satisfaction  than  did  the  context  model.     Because  all 
other  independent  variables  in  both  models  were  identical, 
the  only  possible  explanation  for  this  difference  that 
remains  is  that  two  different  constructs  were  measured. 
This  line  of  reasoning  is  supportive  of  the  dual  continua 
theory . 

The  finding  that  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the 
school  to  which  assigned  is  related  to  context  job 
satisfaction  is  supportive  of  the  M-H  theory.  Herzberg 
(1966)  hypothesized  that  environmental  working  conditions 
were  context  satisfiers.     Further,  this  finding  is  in 
agreement  with  the  research  of  Herriott  and  St.  John 
(1966) .     These  researchers  found  that  as  the  SES  of  a 
school  improved,  the  job  satisfaction  of  teachers 
increased. 

The  significant  interactions  between  governance 
structure  and  commitment  to  governance  structure  for  both 


content  and  context  satisfaction  also  can  be  addressed  in 
terms  of  the  theoretical  work  of  Hoy  and  Miskel  (1978) . 
These  researchers  reformulated  the  M-H  theory  to  include 
three  dimensions,  instead  of  two.     They  included  ambients 
with  the  motivators  and  hygienes.     Ambients  contained  the 
factors  that  were  mentioned  equally  as  both  motivators  and 
hygienes.     Ambients  were  made  up  of  five  factors.  These 
factors  were  the  following:     (a)  salary;   (b)  growth 
possibility,  which  included  both  self -growth  and 
advancement;   (c)  risk  opportunity,  which  was  a  component 
of  decision  making;   (d)  relationships  with  supervisors; 
and  (e)  status. 

Hoy  and  Miskel  (1978)  posited  that  motivators 
contributed  more  to  satisfaction  than  to  dissatisfaction, 
but  that  the  absence  of  adequate  motivators  contributed  to 
dissatisfaction.     In  addition,  although  hygiene  factors 
contributed  more  to  job  dissatisfaction  than  to 
satisfaction,  an  abundance  of  hygiene  factors  contributed 
to  job  satisfaction.     Ambients  contributed  equally  to 
satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction.     Interestingly,  decision 
involvement  could  be  classified  as  an  ambient  and  then 
would  contribute  equally  to  satisfaction  and 
dissatisfaction,  or  contribute  more  to  dissatisfaction,  as 
alluded  to  by  Belasco  and  Alutto  (1972)  in  their 
participation-satisfaction  discussion. 
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With  the  exception  of  salary,  the  ambients  identified 
by  Hoy  and  Miskel  (1978)  seem  to  have  been  altered  through 
the  SDM/SBM  process.     Respondents  to  the  qualitative 
portion  of  the  present  study  verified  that  growth 
opportunities  for  the  ambients  have  been  expanded  in  the 
SDM/SBM  schools.     In  addition,  risk  opportunity  was 
inherent  in  the  SDM/SBM  process,  changes  were  noted  in 
relationships  between  teachers  and  principals  in  the 
SDM/SBM  schools  (Collins,  1988,  1990),  and  the  status  of 
some  teachers  was  enhanced  in  SDM/SBM  schools  (qualitative 
data) . 

According  to  Hoy  and  Miskel  (1978),  ambients 
contributed  equally  to  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction. 
Both  Herzberg  (1966)  and  Sergiovanni  (1967)  classified 
four  ambients  as  either  motivators  or  hygienes.     If  the 
four  factors  classified  as  motivators  or  hygienes  by 
Herzberg  are,  in  fact,  ambients,  then  it  is  reasonable 
that  both  content  and  context  satisfaction  were  affected. 
Thus,  the  results  of  the  present  research  are  supportive 
of  the  reformulated  M-H  theory,  as  described  by  Hoy  and 
Miskel. 
Implications 

For  those  teachers  who  are  committed  to  SDM/SBM  as  a 
governance  structure,  participation  in  decision  making  can 
be  viewed  as  a  mechanism  to  incorporate  content  satisfiers 
into  the  teaching  role,  as  well  as  an  avenue  for  the 
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fulfillment  of  higher  level  needs.     However,  school 
officials  might  consider  decision  involvement  as  an 
ambient  factor  in  the  job  satisfaction/dissatisfaction 
continua.     Thus,  decision  making  would  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  teaching  role. 

Further,  job  satisfaction  should  be  viewed  as  a 
complex  construct  that  involves  a  broad  spectrum  of 
issues.     Elmore  and  McLaughlin  (1988)  suggested  that 
reform  movements  operate  at  three  separate  levels  to  be 
effective.     These  levels  are  policy,  administration,  and 
practice.     Whereas  policy  operates  on  a  high  level  of 
abstraction,  and  administrators  interpret  policy  and 
generate  rules  and  regulations,  teachers  translate  the 
rules  and  regulations  into  practice  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
Thus,  school  officials  should  operationalize  all  three 
reform  levels  (policy,  administration,  and  practice)  to 
affect  job  satisfaction  positively. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Research 

Several  avenues  for  further  research  are  suggested  by 
this  investigator.     The  avenues  listed  below  would  yield 
empirical  evidence  to  one  or  more  of  the  following:  (a) 
Herzberg's  theory,    (b)  the  relationship  between  governance 
structure  and  satisfaction,  and  (c)  the  relationship  among 
governance  structure,  commitment  to  governance  structure 
and  satisfaction. 
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1.  The  respondents  to  the  qualitative  aspect  of  this 
study,  as  well  as  authors  of  other  reports  (Croghan  & 
Provenzo,  1989)  have  indicated  that  a  recurring  problem  in 
the  SDM/SBM  process  was  the  time  and  involvement 
commitment  required  of  participants.     This  problem 
presents  an  opportunity  to  further  investigate  the  Conway 
(1978)  hypothesis  of  a  curvilinear  relationship  between 
job  satisfaction  and  decisional  condition.  The 
possibility  exists  that  a  reasonable  number  of 
decisionally  saturated  teachers  are  currently  among  those 
teachers  assigned  to  the  SDM/SBM  schools  in  Dade 

County . 

2.  A  replication  of  the  present  study  might  be 
conducted  with  only  governance  structure,  commitment,  and 
their  interaction  as  the  independent  variables.     In  the 
present  study,  commitment  was  not  significant  in  either 
regression  model.     However,  the  significant  interaction  of 
commitment  with  governance  structure  is  indicative  that 
commitment  as  a  variable  that  contributes  to  both  content 
and  context  job  satisfaction  warrants  further 
investigation. 

3.  A  replication  of  the  present  study  might  be 
conducted  with  fewer  selected  independent  variables  and 
content  and  context  satisfaction  as  the  dependent 
variables.     Because  of  the  potential  problems  due  to 
correlations  among  independent  variables 
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(multicollinearity) ,  fewer  variables  may  a  yield  a 
stronger  prediction  equation. 

4.  A  replication  of  the  present  study  might  be 
conducted  with  fewer  independent  variables  and  the  nine 
factors  of  content  and  context  satisfaction  as  measured  by 
the  TJSQ  as  the  dependent  variables.     The  role  of 
governance  structure  in  terms  of  the  specific  factors 
which  comprise  content  and  context  satisfaction  may  be 
clarified  as  a  result  of  this  type  of  study. 

5.  A  replication  of  the  present  study  might  be 
conducted  with  only  governance  structure,  commitment,  and 
their  interaction  as  the  independent  variables,  and  the 
nine  factors  which  compose  content  and  context 
satisfaction  which  are  measured  on  the  TJSQ  as  the 
dependent  variables.     This  study  might  identify  the 
specific  content  or  context  factors  that  are  related  to 
the  interaction  of  commitment  and  governance  structure. 

6.  A  replication  of  the  present  study  might  be 
conducted  in  two  different  districts  that  are  using 
SDM/SBM  as  a  governance  structure.    This  research  might 
include  governance  structure,  commitment,  and  their 
interaction  as  the  independent  variables,  and  content  and 
context  job  satisfaction  as  the  dependent  variables. 

7.  A  replication  of  the  present  study  might  be 
conducted  in  two  different  districts  that  are  using 
SDM/SBM  as  a  governance  structure.     This  study  might 
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include  governance  structure,  commitment,  and  their 
interaction  as  the  independent  variables,  and  the  nine 
specific  factors  that  compose  content  and  context 
satisfaction  as  the  independent  variables. 

8.  Both  content  and  context  satisfiers  seem  to  play 
prominent  roles  in  governance  structures.    A  study  might 
be  conducted  to  discern  the  influence  of  relationships 
with  colleagues  and  relationships  with  supervisor  on 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction.     More  information  about 
the  contribution  of  interrelationships  to  job  satisfaction 
would  assist  district  leaders  in  formulating  administrator 
and  teacher  training  programs,  as  well  as  indicate  the 
emphasis  to  be  given  such  training  programs. 

9.  A  study  might  be  conducted  to  test  the  existence 
of  ambients  as  contributing  equally  to  satisfaction  and 
dissatisfaction.     The  hypothesis  that  risk  opportunity,  as 
discussed  by  Hoy  and  Miskel  (1978),  is  a  distinct 
contributor  to  job  satisfaction,  warrants  further 
investigation,  as  indicated  by  the  findings  of  the  present 
research. 

10.  The  finding  in  the  present  research  that  race  is 
related  significantly  to  content  job  satisfaction  is  in 
agreement  with  previous  literature.     Weaver  (1974a,  1974b) 
and  Near  et  al.   (1978)  found  that  whites  generally  were 
more  satisfied  in  their  work  than  were  nonwhites. 
However,  investigators  in  the  field  of  education  (Dworkin, 


1980;  Gottlieb,  1964)  have  suggested  that  nonwhites  may  be 
more  satisfied  than  whites.     None  of  the  four  ethnic 
origins  researched  in  the  present  study  were  found  to  be 
comparatively  more  or  less  satisfied  than  any  of  the  other 
races . 

Extended  research  into  the  contribution  of  ethnic 
origin  to  content  job  satisfaction  would  add  support  to 
the  M-H  theory.     A  replication  of  the  present  finding 
would  support  the  concepts  of  context  and  content  job 
satisfaction  as  distinct  constructs. 

Further,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  1,  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  minority  teachers  is  impeded  by  the 
opportunities  offered  by  other  professions.     A  delineation 
of  the  relationship  between  racial  background  and  content 
job  satisfaction  may  affect  recruitment  strategies  among 
various  ethnic  groups.     In  addition,  this  delineation  may 
add  empirical  weight  to  concerns  about  the  racial  balance 
of  faculties  in  schools. 


APPENDIX  A 
LETTERS 


APPLICATION  TO  DADE  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 

,  '  3609  Northwest  40  Street 

_  '-y^),.  .  Gainesville,  FL  32606 


Dr.  Sylvia  Rothfarb 

Research  Review  Committee  Chairperson 
1550  North  Miami  Avenue,  Room  160 
Miami,  FL  33161 

Dear  Dr.  Rothfarb, 

Attached  are  the  Research  Review  Forms  (RRF)  for  two 
separate  studies;  a  separate  random  sample  of  500  Dade 
County  teachers  will  be  utilized  for  each.  Specific 
resource  requests  (#17  on  RRF)  are  as  follows: 

1.  Generate  two  random  samples  of  500  teachers  each 
via  Dade  County  Public  School  computer  resources  (500  for 
each  study) . 

2.  Forward  computer  tape  of  samples  (teacher  name 
and  school  site)  to  the  researchers. 

3.  Researchers  will  print  and  affix  address  labels 
to  envelopes  containing  surveys.     Stuffed,  addressed 
envelopes  will  then  be  sent  to  Dade  county. 

4.  Send  surveys  to  both  sets  of  500  teachers  (1000 
total)  via  intradistrict  school  mail. 

5.  Send  opinionnaire  to  269  principals  and  269  chief 
building  stewards  via  intradistrict  school  mail. 

6.  Send  follow-up  letter  provided  by  researchers  via 
intradistrict  school  mail. 

■ ;  Sincerely,  , 
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APPROVAL  LETTER  FROM  DCPS 


Ms.  Sharon  Griffin 

3609  Northwest  40  Street 

Gainesville,  FL  32606 

Dear  Ms.  Griffin: 

The  Research  Review  Committee  has  approved  your  request  to 
conduct  the  study,  "Job  Satisfaction  in  Shared  Decision- 
Making  Schools:  Herzberg's  Theory  Investigated,"  with  the 
following  provisions: 

1.  The  agreement  to  participate  (or  not)  in  the  study  is 
at  the  discretion  of  the  school  principal (s) . 

2.  Participation  of  all  subjects  is  voluntary. 

3.  Confidentiality  and  anonymity  of  all  responses  must  be 
assured. 

4.  Data  collection  efforts  of  the  study  will  be  completed 
(in  Dade  County  Public  Schools  [DCPS])  by  June  6,  1989, 
and  must  not  interfere  with  countywide  testing. 

5.  The  study  will  involve  no  more  than  500  randomly 
selected  DCPS  teachers,  269  principals,  and  269  chief 
building  stewards. 

6.  Teacher  participation  must  be  completely  voluntary, 
and  must  occur  during  planning  or  nonteaching  time. 

Finally,  a  copy  of  the  approval  letter  should  be  shown  to 
each  principal  from  whose  school  participation  is 
requested.     If  you  have  any  further  questions,  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  me  at  (305)  350-3000. 

Please  send  a  copy  of  the  study  abstract  to  the  Research 
Review  Committee  when  the  study  is  complete.  The 
Committee  was  unanimously  high  in  rating  the  project,  and 
wishes  you  every  success  in  your  research  activity. 


Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Sylvia  H.  Rothfarb 
Chairperson 

Research  Review  Committee 


YOUR  RESEARCH  REVIEW 
APPROVAL  NUMBER  IS  201B. 
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LETTER  FROM  DATA  MANAGEMENT  DEPARTMENT 


Ms.  Sharon  Griffin 

3609  Northwest  40  Street 

Gainesville,  FL  32606 

Dear  Ms.  Griffin: 

Enclosed  please  find  the  tape  containing  the  requested 
random  sample  of  500  teachers  in  Dade  County  Public 
Schools  (DCPS) .     In  addition,  I  have  enclosed  a  tape  map 
containing  all  the  information  necessary  for  the  tape  to 
be  accessed,  the  file  layout  for  the  dataset  contained  on 
the  tape,  and  a  list  of  addresses  for  DCPS.     Once  you  have 
copied  the  tape,  please  return  it  to  my  attention  at  the 
following  address: 

1550  N.  Miami  Avenue,  Room  201 
Miami,  Florida  33136 

Please  let  me  know  if  you  have  any  questions  or  if  I  can 
be  of  further  assistance. 


Sincerely, 

Dr.  Kathryn  Wilbur 
Supervisor 

Office  of  Educational  Accountability 
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COVER  LETTER  FOR  STUDY 


RRC  #  201B 

3609  Northwest  40  Street 
Gainesville,  FL  32606 


Dear  Colleague, 

I  am  a  teacher  researching  the  teaching  role  for  my 
doctoral  dissertation.     Would  you  please  fill  out  and 
return  the  enclosed  material  concerning  your  feelings 
about  teaching?    Your  name  was  selected  at  random  from  a 
computer  generated  list  of  teachers  in  Dade  County.  No 
personal  identifying  information  will  be  requested.  All 
responses  will  be  anonymous  and  confidential.     Please  call 
collect,  after  school  hours,  if  you  have  any  questions. 

As  a  fellow  teacher  I  know  that  your  time  is  worth  a 
great  deal.     Please  consider  the  "I  Teach  .   .   .  With 
Pride"  enclosure  a  symbol  of  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
your  time  and  effort.     I  estimate  that  the  questionnaire 
will  take  about  15  minutes  to  complete. 

Please  use  the  postage-paid  envelope  to  return  the 
following  two  items  WITHIN  FIVE  DAYS:  1)  demographic 
questionnaire,  and  2)  computer  answer  sheet. 


Sincerely, 


Phone  904-375  9930 
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REQUEST  FOR  PARTICIPATION 
CHIEF  XJNION  STEWARD/ PRINCIPAL 


RRC#  201B 

3609  Northwest  40  Street 
Gainesville,  FL  32606 


Dear  Colleague, 

I  am  a  doctoral  student  at  the  University  of  Florida. 
My  dissertation  concerns  the  changing  role  of  teachers. 
As  the  (chief  union  representative/principal)   in  your 
building,  I  am  interested  in  your  comments  concerning  the 
effects  of  these  changes. 

Would  you  please  take  the  time  to  complete  this 
opinionnaire  and  return  it  in  the  enclosed,  stamped 
envelope?    The  success  of  the  dissertation  depends  on  an 
exceptionally  high  return  rate.     Your  comments  will  remain 
confidential  and  names  will  not  be  used  in  the  research. 
(Please  consider  the  "I  Teach  .   .   .  With  Pride"  enclosure 
a  symbol  of  my  sincere  appreciation  for  your  time  and 
effort  [chief  union  representatives  only]). 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  feel  free  to  call 
collect.     I  am  a  teacher,  therefore,  after-school  hours 
would  be  most  appropriate. 

Sincerely, 


904-375-9930 
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JOB  SATISFACTION  FOLLOW-UP  LETTER 


RRC#  20 IB 

3609  Northwest  40  Street 
Gainesville,  FL  32606 


Dear  Colleague, 

About  two  weeks  ago  you  received  a  survey  concerning 
your  feelings  about  your  job.     If  you  have  not  found  the 
time  to  complete  it  yet,  I  urge  you  to  do  so.  It's  a  busy 
time  of  year,  so  in  the  event  you  misplaced  the  survey, 
another  is  enclosed.     Another  stamped,  return  envelope  is 
also  enclosed. 

If  you  have  already  returned  it,  I  sincerely  thank 
you.     I  know  it  took  time  and  thought,  both  treasured 
commodities. 


Sincerely, 
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FOLLOW-UP  LETTER 
CHIEF  UNION  REPRESENTATIVE 


RRC#  20 IB 

3609  Northwest  40  Street 
Gainesville,  FL  32606 


Dear  Fellow  Union  Member, 

As  a  union  representative,  teacher  working  conditions 
and  professional  opportunities  must  be  important  to  you. 
Many  of  us  have  actively  worked  for  improvements  in  these 
areas  at  the  local  union  level. 

Pat  Tornillo  has  been  very  persuasive  about  the 
professionalization  changes  taking  place  in  your  county. 
These  efforts  should  be  documented.     Legislators  and 
school  board  members  look  for  evidence  to  guide  them  in 
policy  decisions.     Your  input  is  needed. 

Names  of  stewards  and/or  schools  will  not  be 
maintained  or  utilized  in  this  study.     Responses  are 
sorted  into  shared  decision-making  and  nonshared  decision- 
making school  groups  for  tallying  purposes. 

You  are  important  to  the  success  of  this  study.  Your 
input  can  make  a  difference  in  working  conditions  for 
other  teachers.     Please  complete  and  return  the  survey. 


Sincerely, 
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FOLLOW-UP  LETTER  TO  PRINCIPALS 


RRC#  20 IB 

3609  Northwest  40  Street 
Gainesville,  FL  32606 


Dear  Colleague, 

Your  help  is  needed.     Recently  you  received  a  survey 
about  the  changing  role  of  the  teacher.     Your  response  has 
not  been  received.     However,  your  input  is  an  integral 
part  of  this  research.     The  success  of  a  study  depends,  in 
part,  upon  a  large  percentage  of  returns. 

Your  response  will  remain  confidential.     Would  you 
please  complete  and  return  the  enclosed  survey?    A  return 
envelope  has  been  provided. 


Sincerely, 


5  . 


APPENDIX  B 
INSTRUMENTS 


TEACHER  JOB  SATISFACTION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Items  1-66  refer  to  organizational  factors  that  can 
influence  the  way  a  teacher  feels  about  his/her  job.  These 
factors  are  related  to  teaching  and  to  the  individual's 
perception  of  the  job  situation.      When  answering  the 
following  statements  darken  the  corresponding  space  on  the 
computer  answer  sheet  which  represents  the  degree  to  which 
you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  statement. 

Key: 

1  2  3  4  5 

Strongly      Disagree        Neutral         Agree  Strongly 
disagree  (neither  agree 

disagree 

nor  agree) 


1.  Teaching  provides  me  with  an  opportunity  to  advance 
professionally. 

2.  Teacher  income  is  adequate  for  normal  expenses. 

3.  Teaching  provides  an  opportunity  to  use  a  variety  of 
skills. 

4.  Insufficient  income  keeps  me  from  living  the  way  I 
want  to  live. 

5.  My  immediate  supervisor  turns  one  teacher  against 
another . 

6.  No  one  tells  me  that  I  am  a  good  teacher. 

7.  The  work  of  a  teacher  consists  of  routine  activities. 

8.  I  am  not  getting  ahead  in  my  present  teaching 
position. 

9.  Working  conditions  in  my  school  can  be  improved. 

10.  I  receive  recognition  from  my  immediate  supervisor. 

11.  I  do  not  have  the  freedom  to  make  my  own  decisions. 
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12.  My  immediate  supervisor  offers  suggestions  to  improve 
my  teaching. 

13.  Teaching  provides  for  a  secure  future. 

14.  I  receive  full  recognition  for  my  successful 
teaching. 

15.  I  get  along  well  with  my  colleagues. 

16.  The  administration  in  my  school  does  not  clearly 
define  its  policies. 

17.  My  immediate  supervisor  gives  me  assistance  when  I 
need  help. 

18.  Working  conditions  in  my  school  are  comfortable. 

19.  Teaching  provides  me  the  opportunity  to  help  my 
students  learn. 

20.  I  like  the  people  with  whom  I  work. 

21.  Teaching  provides  limited  opportunities  for 
advancement . 

22.  My  students  respect  me  as  a  teacher. 

23.  I  am  afraid  of  losing  my  teaching  job. 

24.  My  immediate  supervisor  does  not  back  me  up. 

25.  Teaching  is  very  interesting  work. 

26.  Working  conditions  in  my  school  could  not  be  worse. 

27.  Teaching  discourages  originality. 

28.  The  administration  in  my  school  communicates  its 
policies  well. 

29.  I  never  feel  secure  in  my  teaching  job. 

30.  Teaching  does  not  provide  me  the  chance  to  develop 
new  methods. 

31.  My  immediate  supervisor  treats  everyone  equitably. 

32.  My  colleagues  stimulate  me  to  do  better  work. 

33.  Teaching  provides  an  opportunity  for  promotion. 
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34.  I  am  responsible  for  planning  my  daily  lessons. 

35.  Physical  surroundings  in  my  school  are  unpleasant. 

36.  I  am  well  paid  in  proportion  to  my  ability. 

37.  My  colleagues  are  highly  critical  of  one  another. 

38.  I  do  have  responsibility  for  my  teaching. 

39.  My  colleagues  provide  me  with  suggestions  or  feedback 
about  my  teaching. 

40.  My  immediate  supervisor  provides  assistance  for 
improving  instruction. 

41.  I  do  not  get  cooperation  from  the  people  with  whom  I 
work. 

42.  Teaching  encourages  me. 

43.  My  immediate  supervisor  is  not  willing  to  listen  to 
suggestions. 

44.  Teacher  income  is  barely  enough  to  live  on. 

45.  I  am  indifferent  toward  teaching. 

46.  The  work  of  a  teacher  is  very  pleasant. 

47.  I  receive  too  many  meaningless  instructions  from  my 
immediate  supervisor. 

48.  I  dislike  the  people  with  whom  I  work. 

49.  I  receive  too  little  recognition. 

50.  Teaching  provides  a  good  opportunity  for  advancement. 

51.  My  interests  are  similar  to  those  of  my  colleagues. 

52.  I  am  not  responsible  for  my  actions. 

53.  My  immediate  supervisor  makes  available  the  material 
I  need  to  do  my  best. 

54.  I  have  made  lasting  friendships  among  my  colleagues. 

55.  Working  conditions  in  my  school  are  good. 

56.  My  immediate  supervisor  makes  me  feel  uncomfortable. 
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57.  Teacher  income  is  less  than  I  deserve. 

58.  I  try  to  be  aware  of  the  policies  of  my  school. 

59.  When  I  teach  a  good  lesson  my  immediate  supervisor 
notices. 

60.  My  immediate  supervisor  explains  what  is  expected  of 
me. 

61.  Teaching  provides  me  with  financial  security. 

62.  My  immediate  supervisor  praises  good  teaching. 

63.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  policies  of  my  school. 

64.  I  get  along  well  with  my  students. 

65.  Pay  compares  with  similar  jobs  in  other  school 
districts. 

66.  My  colleagues  seem  unreasonable  to  me. 


Adapted  from:     Lester,  P.  E.    (1982).     Teacher  Job 
Satisfaction  Questionnaire  Manual.     (Available  from  Paula 
Lester,  Ph.D.,  23  Lakeview  Road,  New  Rochelle,  NY  10804). 
Used  with  permission. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Please  provide  the  correct  information  for  the  following: 

1.  Name  of  school  

2.  I  was  assigned  to  this  school   ^month 

 ^year 

3.  Nvimber  of  years  teaching  experience  

4 .  Age  


Please  circle  the  correct  information  for  the  following: 

5 .  Gender 

a.  Female 

b.  Male 

6 .  Race 

a.  Black 

b.  White 

c.  Hispanic 

d .  Other 

7.  The  highest  degree  I  hold  is 

a.  Bachelor 

b.  Master 

c.  Specialist 

d.  Doctorate 

8.  Rate  your  commitment  to  shared  decision  making  as  a 
form  of  school  governance  on  this  scale 


123456789  10 
no  total 
commitment  commitment 


1, 
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OPINIONNAIRE 


At  your  school: 

la.     Do  teachers  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire 

responsibilities  beyond  the  traditional  teacher  role? 
yes/no 

lb.     What  are  some  of  these  responsibilities? 


2a.     Can  teachers  acquire  supplemented  responsibilities 
beyond  those  negotiated  in  the  salary  schedule? 
yes/no 

2b.     What  are  some  of  these  responsibilities? 


3a.     Do  teachers  have  the  opportunity  to  achieve  their 
professional  goals? 
yes /no 

3b.     What  are  some  avenues  available  for  this  pursuit? 


4a.     Do  teachers  have  the  opportunity  to  improve  and  excel 
in  a  particular  school-related  area  of  expertise  or 
personal  interest? 
yes /no 

4b.    How  are  these  opportunities  made  available? 


5a.     Generally  do  teachers  appear  to  enjoy  their  work? 
yes /no 

5b.     In  what  ways  is  this  evident? 
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6a.     Do  individual  teachers  receive  recognition? 
yes /no 

6b.     What  are  the  criteria  for  recognition? 


6c.     How  is  recognition  given  to  teachers? 


7a.     Have  teachers  participated  in  any  special  training 
over  the  last  two  years  related  to  any  of  the  above 
questions? 
yes/no 

7b.     What  are  some  examples? 


8a.     Have  teachers  participated  in  any  other  types  of 

training  over  the  last  two  years  not  related  to  the 
above  questions? 
yes /no 

8b.     What  are  some  examples? 
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